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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


in conducting this Journal, it has been the c oie aim of the Editor, to pur 
suc, as uearly as he could, the plan devised by Mr. Dennre.—That plan, with 
the exception of the political violence, and religious intolerance which were 
sometimes displayed, was approved by the best scholars in the-country, and it 
enabled the Editor to rank in the tumber of his correspondents raany of our 
most eminent men. The highest officer in the government has instructed or 
amused in the same columns, with one of his ambassadors; and senators who 
had deliberated on the welfare of states have frequently shown, in our pages 
that they were not unmindful of the concerns of literature. Many who are now 
taking the stations from which their fathers are silently retiring, will recognize 
in these volumes, some of their earliest efforts. Politicians may opeu the Port 
Folio when they would consult the wisdom of Hanmuiton, or admire the splen- 
dour of Morvis; piety may acquire new fervour from the eloquent exhortations 
of many cf our divines who are still trimming their lamps; snd they who seek 
the Columbian Muse, may trace some of her sweetest inspirativos in the effu- 
sions of Clifford, Aisop, Payne, and Shaw. 

The Editor is now employed in earnest endeavours to promote the best in- 
terests of American Literature, and he appeals not only to the learned, but to 
the affluent, to contribute ther aid in the support of a Journal which has been 
so long and so advantageously convieected with the history of letters in the United 
States. 

Having subinitted three volumes to the approbation of the patrons of this 
Journal; the Editor is fairly before the public. To that public he earnestly ap 
peals in behalf of the literature of the country. If the sunshine of patronage 
be obscured by negligence or withdrawn by dishonesty, how can it be expected 
that periodical publications—the pioneers of literature—should flourish? The 
holder of a fortunate lottery ticket who complained of the ruinous deduction 
of 15 per cent. was in Paradise compared with publishers of American Maga- 
zines, who must vend their publications at an abatement of one third; wait whole 
years for the balance, and probably find it only inthe schedule of a bankrupt. 

Complaints have been made, of the condition prescribed at our publication 
office, that the subscription should be paid in advance. When we inform the 
reader that the sum expended on this work in one year, would defray the ex- 
pense of printing ten volumes of the Law Journal,—the price of which is 
five dollars for each volumme—that the cost of the engravings alone, is equal to 
that of some cotemporary journals, which have no embellishments—he will not 
be surprized that the proprietors should wish to secure some indemnity against 
risk, and some reward for labour. Literary men have no access to Banks; 
no matter, how successfully they may develop the strength of the country, 
polish its manners, refine its taste, or illustrate its glory. If Burke himselt 
were to petition for a loan to enable him to publish an .dmerican Register; he 
would not find so much favour at the Board, as a trader to St. Domingo, ov a 
South-American pirate. 

It cannot be denied that more information is conveyed through the commu- 
nity by means of periodical journals, than by any other medium; and yet the 
negligence or dishonesty of subscribers is the universal complaint of those who 
e:nploy their funds and their talents in the humble and thankless labours ot 
editorship. In the short space of eighteen months, our subseription list exhi- 
bits Jona fide claims to the amount of ten thousand dollars. To those whose 
delinquency produces so cnormous a deficteney we would use the language of 
the prophet: Come now and let us reason together—will not the whole head he 
sick, and the heart faint, if ve do not LEARN ‘ro DO WELL? 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. —Cowper. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MILITARY CHRONICLE. 
CAPTURE OF FORT GEORGE. 


Tue capture of York, in Upper Canada, opened the cam- 
paign of 1813. The troops which had been engaged in this ex- 
pedition, joined the army collected in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Niagara, about the middle of May. Preparations for an attack on 
Fort George, situated on the opposite side of the strait, had alrea- 
dy far-advanced under major-general Lewis, and were continued 
by the commander-in-chief, General Dearborn, with increased 
diligence. Batteries were erected, subsidiary to the fort, com- 
manding the enemy’s works; and boats were collected or con- 
structed for the transportation of the troops. While these exer- 
tions for an attack were making on our part, the British were not 
inactive in providing means for defence; but both sides were per- 
mitted to pursue their respective labours unmolested. Those 
petty hostilities which disgraced the first year, and many subse- 
quent periods, of the war, here gaye place to a seemingly chival- 
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rous forbearance. A slight incident interrupted this truce, and 
renewed all the horrors of warfare. Some boats, which had been 
built a few miles up the strait, were lanched and conducted down 
under the English batteries, with provoking indifference. The 
enemy, determined to punish this temerity, opened upon them a 
desultory and ineffectual fire. This occurred on the night of the 
—* instant. It was probably the intention of the commander- 
in-chief to have reserved the fire of our batteries, until a simulta- 
neous attack could be made in another quarter by the troops; 
but the fire, once communicated, could not be controlled, and 
kindled into flame all our artillery. Under the direction of colo- 
nel Porter, assisted by major Totten of the engineers, and captain 
Archer of the artillery, they poured red-hot shot into the enemy’s 
combustible works, with such skilful efficacy, that, ere the dawn 
of morning, they were a levelled mass of smoking ruins. The 
prematurity of this attack somewhat diminished the satisfaction 
which was felt at its complete success. The army was not ready 
to take advantage of the discouragement and panic which the sight 
of his eviscerated fortress must have produced on the enemy. 


He had time to recover from his dejection, and renew his de- 


fences. 

At length, on the 26th of May, our preparations were deem- 
ed sufficient, if not complete, and the army was directed to em- 
bark the next morning at two o’clock. The fleet under com- 
modore Chauncey, which had arrived the night before, was at an- 
chor off the creek (about four miles down the lake from Fort Nia- 
gara), where the army lay encamped. The following distribution 
of commands had previously been settled: viz. colonel Scott 
commanded the advance, amounting to about six hundred men, 
consisting of a detachment of the twenty-second regiment, For- 
syth’s corps of riflemen, two companies of his own regiment, the 
second artillery, one company of the third artillery, and a com- 
pany of dismounted dragoons. The rest of the troops, exclusive 
of the light artillery, were divided into three brigades, amounting 
to about fourteen hundred men each—the first consisting of de- 


* It is believed that this was the 24th or 25th. Captain Vandeven- 
ter, of the quarter-master’s department, conducted the boats 
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tachments from the sixth, fifteenth, and sixteenth regiments, and 
colonel M‘Clure’s corps of volunteers, was commanded by: bri- 
gadier-general Boyd; the second, consisting of detachments from 


the fifth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and twentieth regiments, was 
commanded by brigadier-general Winder; the third, acting as a 
reserve, was commanded by brigadier-general Chandler. All 
these troops were to be embarked in boats. Colonel Macomb’s 
corps of third artillery, to which the mariners were attached,— 
having arrived in the fleet, was not included in the first arrange- 
ment, but directed to remain on board, to act as the commander-in 
chief—who, although sick, was likewise to be there—might deem 
necessary. The immediate command of the troops was assigned 
to major-general Lewis. 

Every exertion was made to insure a punctual obedience of 
the orders of the commander-in-chief; but difficulties, inseparable 
from embarkations of this kind, delayed the departure of the 
troops until about sun-rise. At that time, the divisions of beats 
were seen moving, in prescribed order, on the smooth surface of 
the Ontario. The fleet weighed anchor and accompanied them. 
A dense fog rested on the face of the waters, and veiled their 
movements. 

The points of attack had previously been determined. A 
brief topographical explanation will indicate and render them 
understood. The course of the Niagara, strait for about one 
mile from its mouth, describes the segment of a circle, it#con- 
vex side formed by the American shore. Fort George stands on 
the Canadian side, about thirteen hundred yards from the lake; 
the village of Newark interjacent. A cleared level plain lies 
between Newark and the lake. Skirting this plain and the rear 
of the village, is a thick wood, which, commencing on the lake, 
spreads, with the exception of a few tarms, over the adjacent 
country. The lake-shore of this plain, and particularly of the 
wood, is steep, high, and rather difficult of ascent, declivous a 
few yards from the brink, and forming a natural breast-work. 
The woody part of this shore was selected as the principal point 
of attack. Auxiliary to this main attack, and by way of diver- 
sion, a company of light artillery, and a squadron of dragoons, 
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under colonel Burn, were directed to march up the right bank 
of the strait, and threaten a passage to intercept the route leading 
to Queenstown. Our batteries were likewise opened, early in the 
morning, upon all the enemy’s works. 

About nine o’clock a. M., when our fleet and boats had ar- 
rived within about two miles of the Canadian shore, a brisker 
breeze sprung up, dispersed the fog, and unveiled them to the 
enemy. The ascending vapours, gilt by the bright sun, floating 
above,—the lofty fleet and bannered boats, moving below, toge- 
ther formed a scene at once imposing and beautiful. The proud 
or anxious feelings of the combatants, subsided for a moment, at 
the sight, into emotions far removed from the mood of war. 

The enemy lay concealed within the woods, and sheltered 
behind the natural breast-work from the fire of our smaller ves- 
sels, which had already taken commanding anchorage near the 
shore. The advance, under colonel Scott, led the van,—-the other 
brigades following in numerical order. As soon as the advance 
came within reach of his shot, the enemy, with a kind of magical 
celerity, arose from his concealment, and poured upon our troops 
a severe, but ill-directed fire. Undismayed by this reception, our 
boats, disdaining to return a shot, only accelerated their course. 
They soon struck the beach, and leaping upon it, formed with 
rapidity, and rushed up the bank. The unbroken and far supe- 
rior enemy soon obliged them to recoil. T'wo or three times, it 
is bélieved, this gallant little band ascended, with undiscouraged, 
but ineffectual valour, during the eight or ten minutes which in- 
tervened between the commencement of the attack and the arri- 
val of the first brigade. This brigade now joining the advance, 
the whole resolutely mounted the bank, and formed on its crest. 
A destructive fire was interchanged for about ten minutes, with 
equal obstinacy on both sides, when the different regiments being 
ordered to advance, the enemy gave way, and retreated upon the 
rear of the village. Just as the shout of victory proclaimed our 
triumph, the second brigade reached the shore. General Chan- 
dler’s reserve and colonel Macomb’s command followed in quick 
succession. The whole line now marched by the left into the 
contiguous plain, and forming there, waited the arrival of major- 
general Lewis. In this position, the enemy, probably to stay our 
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progress, and mask his intended retreat, opened upon us a fire of 
sharpnel-shells from the village; but was soon silenced by our 
light artillery, under colonel Porter. Major-general Lewis now 
assumed the command, and directed a pursuit of the enemy. Just 
as the head of our column debouched from the village, the rear 
of the enemy’s column was seen evacuating the fort. The pur- 
suit was urged, but his main body was already out of sight. As 
the flag of the fort was still flying, captain Hindman was detach- 
ed to take possession of it. A few officers preceded him. As 
they approached, a magazine exploded. The remembrance of 
York made them pause; but, entering immediately after, they cut 
down the flag-staff, and the flag sunk among the ruins. Rejoining 
the column, they continued the pursuit towards Queenstown. 
Colonel Burn now crossed with his dragoons, and joined the 
army. An order from the commander-in-chief arrested their 
march, when within a few miles of Queenstown, and directed 
them to return and encamp at Newark. The day was now far 
spent, and the army exhausted; it retrograded to Fort George, 
and there reposed that night. 

Thus closed the affair of the 27th of May. All that the 
bravery of troops or the activity of subordinate officers could 
perform, was achieved. There were many instances of individual 
bravery, which a more fortunate campaign might have emblazon- 
ed and kept in remembrance. If the enemy escaped capture, 
the fault was probably in the plan, not in the execution of it. 
The enemy were about three thousand strong; we mustered 
about five thousand. Considering this disparity in our favour, it 
was not, perhaps, unreasonable to expect the capture of the gar- 
rison, as well asthe post. Surrenders are not always consequent 
on victories; and perhaps the best concerted measures might 
have been unavailing in this case; but errors which experience 
has detected, may be pointed out, without claiming the merit of 
discernment, or incurring the imputation of illiberality. In the 
first place, landing at that part of the shore which was covered 
with wood, appears to have been a grand mistake. The enemy 
had thereby the benefit of concealment, and the protection of a 
natural breast-work. Had the open plain been selected, the ene- 
my must either have declined meeting us at the landing, or have 
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8 CAPTURE OF FORT GEORGE. 


exposed hithself to the united fire of our vessels and fort, both of 
which swept the plain. The order of landing may have been 
equally exceptionable. Instead of following, and rendering it 
possible to be beaten in detail, the engagement would doubtless 
have been much shortened, and the success far more complete, 
had the whole line been thrown on shore simultaneously. The 
enemy could not then, without hazard, have concentrated his 
force, as he did, at one point; and while one portion of the line 
engaged him, the remainder might have acted on his flanks or 
rear. As it was,—when the advance and first brigade had beaten 
the enemy, he was able to make an almost unmolested retreat, as 
the two other brigades had not yet reached the scene of action. 
Or, instead of assailing him in one point only, had one brigade, or 
even colonel Macomb’s command, been joined to colonel Burn’s 
dragoons, and under the cover of the light artillery—which easily 
commanded the other side of the river—been directed to cross 
above, and make a lodgment on the Queenstown road, and inter- 
cepted his retreat that way,—the enemy would have been greatly 
embarrassed, and, if he escaped, obliged to retreat by the almost 
impracticable lake-roads. Being allowed, as he was, to take the 


- Queenstown road, he had a feasible route, and fell back upon the 


garrison of Fort Erie, which, having evacuated that post, was on 
its march to join him. 

The operations, subsequently to this day, were little calcu- 
lated to retrieve past errors. An almost entire day was suffered 
to elapse before the pursuit was resumed. After two or three 
days marching on the Queenstown route, major-general Lewis 
was recalled, and brigadier-general Chandler, with one brigade, 
despatched by the lake-road. Brigadier-general Winder was or- 
dered to follow with another brigade. The third or fourth day, 
colonel Miller, with a detachment, followed the latter. This ha- 
zardous separation of the troops was perhaps justified by neces- 
sity or sufficient reasons; but they certainly incurred the risk of 
being beaten in detail by an enemy, which, although discomfited, 


and inferior to the united detachments, was superior to any one of 
them alone. The singular and disastrous affair of Stoney Creek 
closed the pursuit, and finished the triumphs of this part of the 
American army for that campaign. 

















SQME ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


Tnx reduced peace establishment of the army in 1776, after 
the Indian wars under major-general Wayne, was as follows: 


GENERAL STAFF. 


One brigadier-general, one adjutant and inspector, one quarter- 
master-general, one pay-master-gencral, one judge advocate, two 
brigade-inspectors, two assistant pay-masters, ten garrison sur- 


ceons’ mates. 


REGIMENTS AND CORPS. 


Cavalry—Two troops of dragoons under two captains, four 
lieutenants and two cornets. 

Corns ofmartillerists and engineers—One lieutenant-cdlonel 
commandant, four majors, sixteen captains, thirty-two lieutenants, 
one surgeon and four mates. 

Infantry—Four regiments, each under one heutenant com- 
mandant, two majors, eight captains, eight lieutenants and eight 
ensigns. 

The whole military force under this organization was some- 
thing less than 6000. 


Augmentation of the Army in 1798 and 1799. 

By an act passed 27th April, 1798, an additional regiment of 
arullerists and engineers is ordered to be raised by voluntary en- 
listments, for five years. Eighty-eight thousand dollars appro- 
priated therefor. 

By an act passed May 28th, 1798, the President of the United 
States is authorized, at any time within three years after the pass 
ing of this act, if in his opinion the public interest shall require 
it, to accept of any company or companies of volunteers, either 
of artillery, cavalry, or infantry, who may offer themselves for the 
service, armed, clothed, and equipped at their own expense, who 
shall be hable to do duty at any time the President shall judge 
proper, within two years after he shall accept their services. 
Wohuile in service, they shall be under the same regulatjons, and 
entitled to the same pay and emoluments of every kind, except 
bounty and clothing, as the other troops 
R 
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The President is also authorized to loan to the militia corps of 
the different states, such pieces, (not exceeding two, to any one 
corps) of the field artillery of the United States, as can be most 
conveniently spared; and also, when any portion of the militia, or 
volunteer corps, shall be called forth, and engaged in the actual 
service of the United States, to loan a supply of artillery, arms 
and accoutrements, from the arsenals of the United States. 

He is also authorized to procure a quantity of caps, swords or 
sabres, pistols and holsters, not exceeding the quantity sufficient 
for tour thousand cavalry, to be deposited in the parts of the 
United States, where he shall deem it most commodious, for the 
supply of any corps of cavalry that may be called into actual 
service of the United States, and which he may loan as aforesaid. 

He is further authorized, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint an inspector-general, with the rank of 
major-general; an adjutant-general, with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of brigadier-general; two major-generals, and three 
brigadier-generals, in addition to the present establishment; and 
to appoint, from time to time, assistant inspectors to every por- 
tion of the army. 

He is empowered, if he thinks necessary, to appoint a quarter- 
master-general, physician-general, and pay-master-general—but 
no commissioned or staff officer to be entitled to any pay ot 
emolument, unless in actual service. 

By an act of June 13, 1798, supplementary to the foregoing, 
the volunteers who shall have been accepted and organized by 
the President, shall submit to such rules and regulations as may 
be thought necessary, to prepare them for actual service; and 
they are during such time, exempted from all militia duty. 

The President is authorized to appoint and commission, as soon 
as he shall think it expedient, as many field officers, as may be 
necessary for organizing and embodying in legions, regiments 
and battalions, any volunteer companies who shall be accepted as 
aforesaid; provided, no such field-officers shall be considered in 
the pay of the United States, unul called into actual seryice. 

By an act toaugment the army of the United States, passed 
July 16,1798, the President is authorized to raise, in addition to 


the foregoing military establishment, twelve regiments of infan- 
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try, and six troops of light dragoons, to be enlisted for and dur- 
ing the continuance of the existing differences between the 
United States and the French Republic. 

The said six troops shall be formed into a regiment, and there 
shall be appointed thereto, one lieutenant-colcnel-commandant, 
two majors, one adjutant, one pay-master, one quarter-master, one 
sergeant-major, and one quarter-master-sergeant, whose pay and 
emoluments, as well as the coronets respectively, shall be the 
same as are by law allowed to officers of the same grade in the 
infantry. 

By act of Congress, of March 2, 1799, giving eventual au- 
thority to the President of the United States to augment the army, 
he is authorized, in case war shall break out between the United 
States and any foreign power, or in case of imminent danger of in- 
vasion of our territory by any such power, shall, in his opinion, 
be discovered to exist, to organize and cause to be raised, in ad- 
dition to the other military force of the United States, twenty-four 
regiments of infantry, a regiment and a battalion of rifle-men, a 
battalion of artillerists and engineers, and three regiments of 
cavalry, or such parts thereof, as he shall judge necessary. The 
non-commissioned officers and privates of which, te be enlisted 
for a term not exceeding three years, and to be entitled to a boun- 
ty of ten dollars, half at the time of enlistment, and the remainder 
at joining the regiment they belong to. 

The troops thus raised, may be discharged at the discretion 
of the President. 

The President is authorized to appoint and commission all 
officers for the said troops, agreeably to the rules prescribed by 
law; provided, that the general and field-officers who may be ap- 
pointed in the recess of the senate, shall, at the next meeting 
thereof, be nominated and submitted to them for their advice and 
consent. 

All the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, of 
the troops raised in pursuance to this act, shall be entitled to the 
like pay, clothing, rations, and other emoluments, as the like offi- 
cers and troops composing the army of the United States. Pro- 
vided, that no cther officer, except captains and subalterns em- 
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ployed in the recruiting service, shall be ertitled to any pay, of 
other emolument, until he shall be called into actual service. 

The president is also authorized to organize all volunteer 
companies that may be accepted, in pursuance to the “ Act au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to raise a Provisional 
Army,” into regiments, brigades, and divisions, and to appoint all 
officers thereof, agreeably to the organization prescribed by law. 

The said volunteers shall not be compelled to serve out of 
the state in which they reside, longer than three months after 
their arrival at the place of rendezvous. 

Two millions of dollars are appropriated for carrying into 
effect this act; to be raised, by loan, on the most advantageous 
terms. 

By an act for better organizing the troops of the United 
States, passed March 3, 1799, it is enacted, that a regiment of 
infantry shall be composed of one lieutenant-colonel-command- 
ant, two majors, one adjutant, one quarter-master, and one pay- 
master, cach being a lieutenant; one surgeon, two surgeon’s 
mates, ten captains, ten first and ten second lieutenants, besides 
the three before mentioned; ten cadets, two serjeant-majors, two 
quarter-master-serjeants, two chief musicians, twenty other mu- 


sicians, forty serjeants, forty corporals, and nine hundred and 
twenty privates, which together shall form two battalions, each 


battalion ive companies. 

A regiment of cavalry is composed of the same number and 
grade of officers as the regiment of infantry; ten musicians, and 
nine hundred and twenty privates, to include ten saddlers, ten 
blacksmiths, and ten boot-makers, formed as aforesaid. 

A régiment of artillery is composed of one lieutenant-colo- 
nel-commandant, four majors, one adjutant, one quarter-master, 
and one pay-master, each being a lieutenant; one surgeon, two 
surgeon’s mates, sixteen captains, thirty-two lieutenants, besides 
the three before mentioned; thirty-two cadets, four serjeant ma- 
jors, four quarter-master-serjeants, sixty-four serjeants, sixty-four 
corporals, one chicf musician, ten other musicians, eight hundred 
and ninety-six privates, including one hundred and twenty-eight 
aruficers, which, together, shall form four battalions, and each 
battalion four companies. 
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THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


PAY OF THE OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND PRIVATES. 


Major-general, 166 dollars per anonth, and 15 rations per 
day; and when forage is not furnished by the United States, the 
further sum of 20 dollars per month. 

Brigadier-general, 104 dullars per month, 12 rations per 
day, and 16 dollars per month for forage, when not furnished as 
aforesaid. 

Lieutenant-colonel-commandant, 75 dollars per month, — 
rations per day, and 12 dollars per month for forage, as aforesaid. 

Major of artillery, or cavalry, 55 dollars per month, 4 rations 
per day, and ten dollars per month for forage, as aforesaid. 

Major of infantry, 50 dollars per month, 4 rations per day, 
and 10 dollars per month for forage, as aforesaid. 

Captain of cavalry, 40 dollars per month, 3 rations per day, and 
10 dollars per month, as aforesaid. 

Captain of artillery or infantry, 40 dollars per month, and 3 
rations per day. : 

First lieutenant of cavalry, 30 dollars per month, 2 rations 
per day, and 6 dollars per month for forage, as aforesaid. 

Lieutenants of artillery, each 30 dollars per month, and 2 
rations. 

Second lieutenant of cavalry, 25 dollars per month, 2 rations 
per day, and 6 dollars per month for forage, as aforesaid. 

First lieutenant of infantry, 30 dollars per month, and 2 rations 
per day. 

Second lieutenant of infantry, 25 dollars per month, and 2 
rations per day. 

Regimental surgeon, 45 dollars per month, 3 rations per day, 
and 10 dollars per month for forage, unless furnished by the 
United States. 

Surgeon’s mate, 50 dollars per month, 2 rations per day, and 
6 dollars per month for forage, unless as aforesaid. | 

Regimental pay-master, quarter-master, and adjutant, in addi- 
tion to their pay in the line, each 10 dollars per month, and 6 
dollars per month for forage, unless as aforesaid. 

Cadet of Cavalry, 10 dollars per month, 2 rations per day, 
and 6 dollars per month for forage, unless as aforesaid. 

Ail other cadets, 10 dollars per month, and 2 rations per day 
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Serjeant-major and quarter-master-serjeant, each 10 dollars 
per month. 1 

Chief musician, 8 dollars per month. 

Serjeant, 8 dollars per month. 

Corporal, 7 dollars per month. 

Musician, 6 dollars per month. 

An artificer to the infantry and artillery, a farrier, saddler, 
and boot-maker, to the cavalry, each 10 dollars per month. 

A private soldier, 5 dollars per month. 

And to each of the non-commissioned officersand privates, one 
ration of provisions per day. 

All non-commissioned officers, artificers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, who are or shall be enlisted, and the non-commissioned 
officers, artificers, musicians, and privates of the militia, or other 
corps, when in the service of the United States, are exempt from 
all personal arrest on account of debt or other contract. 

By act passed the 3d of March, 1799, for the better organi- 
zation of the troops of the United States, each non-commissioned 
officer, private, artificer, and musician, who shall hereafter be en- 
listed for the army of the United States, shall be entitled to a 
bounty of 12 dollars; but the payment of one third thereof shall 
be deterred until he joins his regiment. 

And each non-commissioned ofhicer, employed in the re- 
cruiting service, shall be entitled to receive for each non-commis- 
sioned officer, private, or musician, duly enlisted, the sum of two 
dollars, in full compensation for his extra expenses in this service. 

There shall be a commander of the army of the United 
States, to be appointed and commissioned by the title of ‘* Gene- 
ral of the Armies of the United States;”? and the present office 
and title of licutenant-general shall hereafter be established. 

There shall be a quarter-master-general to the army of the 
United States, with the rank, pay, and emolument of major-ge- 
neral. 

It shall be lawful for the president of the United States, at 
his discretion, to organize, ofhcer, and raise a battalion of rifle- 
men, to be entitled to the same pay and emolument as a battalion 
of infantry of the line. 

There shall be to every army of the United States, other 
*han that in which the quarter-master-general shall serve, a deputy 
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quarter-master-general, who, in addition to his other emoluments, 
shall be entitled to 50 dollars per month, for his extra services, 
and travelling expenses. 

The provisions of this act are not to affect the present quar- 
ter-master-general of the United States, who, in case a quarter- 
master-general shall be appointed, by this act, is to act as deputy 
quarter-master-general, and have the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

To every division of an army there shall be a quartermaster 
of division, who, in addition to his other emoluments, shall be en- 
titled to SO dollars per month. 

To every brigade there shall be a brigade quarter-master, 
who shall receive 24 dollars per month, for his extra services; 
each of which offieers to be chosen by the quarter-master-general 
from the regimental officers. 

There shall be a deputy inspector-general to every army, 
other than that in which the inspector-general serves, to be a 
field-officer, and to have 50 dollars per month, for his extra ser- 
vices. 

To every division of an army, there shall be a division-inspec- 
tor, who shall be entitled to thirty dollars per month, for his extra 
services. 

To every brigade, there shall be a brigade-inspector, who shall 
be entitled to twenty-four dollars per month, for his extra ser- 
vices; each of which officers, to be chosen from the regimental 
officers, by the inspector-general. 

The adjutant-general of the army, shall be ex-officio assist- 
ant inspector-general. 

And every deputy-inspector-general, shall be ex-officio de- 
puty-adjutant-general, and shall perform the duties of adjutant- 
general, in the army to whith he shail be annexed. 

The pay-master-general of the armies of the United States, 
shall be always quartered at or near the head-quarters of the 
main army, or at such place as the commander-in-chief shall deem 
proper. 

To the army of the Western Frontiers, and to detachments 
from the main army, the pay-master-general shall appoint deputy - 
pay-masters, who shall account to him for all monies advanced 
them, and shall give bond in the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, 
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with sureties for the faithful performance of their respective du- 
ties; and the several regimental pay-masters shall also give bond 
in the sum of five thousand dollars, with sureties for the faithful 
performance of their duties. 

The pay-master-general, to receive eighty dollars per month, 
with the rations and forage of a major, in full compensation for 
his services and travelling expenses; and the deputy, in addition 
to his pay, and other emoluments, thirty dollars per month, in full 
compensation for his extra services. 

Every major-general of the army of the United States, shall 
be entitled to two aids, to be chosen by himself; each of whom, 
shall receive, in addition to his pay, and other emoluments, twen- 
ty-four dollars per month, and ten dollars per month for forage, 
when not furnished by the. United States. 

Every brigadier of the army, shall be entitled to one aid, 
chosen by himself, who, in addition to his pay, and other emolu- 
ments, shall receive for his extra services, twenty-four dollars 
per month, and ten dollars for forage, when not furnished as afore- 
said. 

The President of the United States, is authorized to engage 
and appoint, distinct from the officers of the corps of artillerists 
and engineers, two engineers, with the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nels, and to allow them such compensation as he shall think ne 
cessary. 

There shall be an inspector of fortifications, whose duties 
shall be assigned him by the Secretary of War, under the direc. 
tion of the President of the United States. 

The compensation allowed, if selected from the corps of ar- 
t:llerists and engineers, for his extra services, thirty-five cdoilars 
per month; and if he shall not be an officer in the artillery o: 
engineers, he shall be allowed for his services, seventy-five dol- 
lars monthly, and rank as major in the army of the United States. 

In case he shall be chosen trom the corps of artillerists and 
engineers, or army of the United States, his place therein shall be 
supplied by promotion, or a new appointment, or both, as may be 
requisite; but he shall nevertheless retain his station in the said 
corps or army, and rise therein, in the same manner, as if he had 


never been appointed inspector. 
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There shall be allowed to the inspector-general of the armies 
of the United States, in addition to his allowance as major-gene- 
ral, and in full compensation for extra services, fifty dollars 
monthly, and he shall be allowed a secretary of his own appoint- 
ment, with the pay and emolument of a captain. 

By the act of March 16, 1802, the peace establishment was re- 
organized and remained at about four thousand, until 1808, when 
it was raised to ten thousand, which was the army peace esta- 
blishment previous to the late war. 

The following was the organization of the regular army at the 
close of the war in 1815, exclusive of the general staff. 


COMPONENT PARTS OF THE ENGINEER CORPS. 
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COMPONENT PARTS OF A TROOP AND COMPANY. 








Regt. & Corps. 


Quartermast. Seryjt. 


nore | Serjeants. 


Third Lieutenants. 
= m2 co | Corporals. 


Second Lieutenants. f 
Ensigns. 


First Lieutenants. 
Riding Master. 


Captains. 
Musicians. 
Artinecers. 
Farriers. 
Saddlers. 
Blacksmith. 
tt tt % | Drivers. 
Aggregate. 
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Two regiments form a brigade, to be commanded bya brigadier-general, 
to whom will be attached one aid-de-camp and one brigade-major. Twe 


brigades form a division, to be commanded by a major-general, with two 


aids-de-camp; and when he commands an army, one adjutant-general, one 
inspector-general, one quarter-master-general, twoassistant-adjutant-gene- 
rals, two assistant-inspector-generals, one deputy-quarter-master-general 
and four assistants, one topographical engineer and one assistant; besides 
a chief of each departinent, as many assistants may be allowed as there 
are brigades in each separate army. 


PAY, SUBSISTENCE, AND FORAGE OF THE ARMY AT THE PEACE, IN 1815. 


—_—_e,. 





RANE OR GRADE. REMARES. 


Subsistence or 
rations per day. 


Pay per month. 
Forage by num- 
ber of horses. 





~} 
— 
on 


Major general, 

Sec’ry to the genrral 
commanding the army 
U. States, In add. to comp. in line. 

Aid-de-camp to a major . 
general, Do. do. do. 

Brigadier general, 

Aic-de-camp to a briga- 
dicr general, 

Brigade major, 

Brigade chaplain, 

Judge advocate, 

Adjutant and inspector 
general, 
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RANK OR GRADE. S spn > & REMARKS. 
~ OS | cw © 
~ op S z 
> | fs 38 
ie ted cd 
Adjutant general, 90 5 6 
Assistant do, do. 60 4 4 
Inspector general, 75 4 6 
Assistant do. do. 60 4 4 
Quarte-rmaster general) 75 4 6 
Deputy do. do. do. 60 4 4 
Assistant dep. do. do. 40 3 
Topograph’l engineer, 60 4 4 
Assistant do. do. 40 3 
Paymaster of army, 2000 Per year from 1 Jan. 1814. 
Dep. paymaster gen. 50 In add. to comp. in line. 
Assistant do. do. 30 Do. do. do. 
District paymaster, 50 3 4 |Tobetaken from priv. life. 
Assistant Paymaster, 40 ] 3 Do. do. do. 
regimental paymaster,*} 10 2 In add. to comp. in line 
Do. Adjutant, 10 2 Do. do. do. 
Principal wagon mast. 40 1 3 
Wagon master, 30 l 2 
Principal forage mast. 40 2 3 
Assistant do. do. 30 1 2 
Conductor of artillery, 30 2 
Principal barrack mast. | 40 2 3 
Deputy barrack master,} 30 J 2 
Superintendant of artifi- 
cers, 45 1 3 
Assistant do. 30 2 
Master artificers, ” _Rations| {1 1-2 rations per day 
Artificers of the corps of in kind par . 
that name, 16 nly. 
Special commissary of 
purchases, 60 4 4 
Commissary general of 
ordinance, 75 6 
Assistant do. do. 50 7 
Deputy commissary of 
ordinance, 40 I 5 
Assistant do. do. do. 30 2 
Wheelrights, carriage Dothan 
makers and black- ‘vable|{ Of the ordinance de- 
smiths, 16 n kind partment. 
Labourers, 9 “ 
Commissary general, 3000 dollars per annum. 
Superintendant, 3000 do. do. 











* Paymasters of the corps of artillery, same pay as regimental pay- 


masters. 
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RANK OR GRADE. 


Pay per month. 


Forage by num- 


ber of horses. 


Subsistence or 


rations per day. 


REMARKS. 





Physician and surgeon 
general, 

Apothecary general, 

Hospital surgeon, 

Hospital surgeon’s mate, 

Hospital stewards, 

Ward masters, 

Surgeons, 

Surgeon’s mates, 

Professor of natural and 
experimental philoso- 
phy, 

Assistant do. do. 

Professor of Mathema- 
tics, 

Assistant do. do. 

Professor of the art of 
engineering, 

Assistant do. do. 

Teacher of the French 
language, 

Teacher of drawing, 

Cadet, 

Col. (except of cavalry), 

Lt. col. do. do. 

Maj. (except cavalry), 

Capt. (except cavalry), 

First heut. do. do. 

Second lieut. do. do. 

Third lieut. do. do. 

Ensign, 

Serjeant-major, 

Quar. mast. serjeant, 

Serjeant, 

Principal musician, 

Corporal, 

Musician, 

Private, driver, bomba- 
dier, matross, sapper, 
and miner, 

Artificer, saddler, farrier 


and blacksmith, not at-} 


tached to the quarter- 
master-general’s and 





ordinance department, 








Annual suits of clothing and ra- 
tiens receivable in kind only. 
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2500 dollars per annum. 
1800 do. do. 


Of the corps of engi- 
neers only. 





And forage for the 
light artillery, when 
mounted, the same as 
for light dragoons. 


Pay during the conti- 
; nuance of the pre- 
sent war. 
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S ms 18 
RANK OR GRADE. 5 = “138 REMARKS, 
a o> ‘. = 
> £$ | 'S:s 
= 5 = 
x et feat 
Colonel of cavalry, |490 5 6 |) Provided they furnish 
Lt. colonel do. 75 4 5 their own horses and 
Major do. 60 4 4 accoutrements, and 
Captain do. 50 3 3 actually keep in ser- 
First lieut. do. 33 33 1-3 2 3 vice the aforesaid 
Second lieut. do. 33 33 1-3 2 3 / number of horses, to 
Third lieut. do. 30 2 3 «+ entitle them to their 
Cornet do. 26 66 2-3 2 3 forage, or an equiva- 
Riding-master do. | 26 66 2-3 2 2 lent in money, at 8 
Mast. of sword do. | 26 66 2-3 2 2 |) dollars per horse. 
Lt. col. of artillery,| 75 3 5 
Major of artillery, | 60 3 4 
Captain do. 50 3 
First lieut. do. 33 33 1-3 2 
Second lieut. do. 33 33 1-3 2 
Third heuvt. do. 30 2 
Col. light artillery, | 90 ; § 6 
Lieut. colanel do.| 75 4 5 
Major do. | 60 4 4 
Captain do. | 50 3 3 
First lent. do. | 33 33 1-3 2 2 
Second lieut. do.} 33 33 1-3 2 2 
Third lieut. do. | 30 2 2 
Non-commissioned ’ , 
ten and pri- (aes soch 5 To furnish their own 
cts. per day, rations, arms, equip- 


vates of the com- 
panies of rangers, 





without hor- 





ses. 








ments, and horses. 


Women (in the proportion of 1 to every 17 men,) a ration in kind, also 
to matrons and nurses allowed in hospitals. 


Norte.---Though forage may be allowed for the number of horses noted, 
yet money in lieu thereof cannot. 


A distinction should therefore be drawn, 
say forage money for one horse only, to all those of the staff, who have not 
been entitled, heretofore, to more than ten dollars per month. The brigade 
major, aid toa brigadier, and adjutant, are expressly limited to that. The 
allowance of forage in kind, hay, oats, and corn, may be made to as many 


horses in actual service as the War department directs. 
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PRESENT PEACE ESTABLISHMENT, UNDER THE ACTS OF MARCH, 3, 1815, 


AND APRIL 24, 1816—TEN THOUSAND. 





Brevet and for- Remarks. 
mer commis- 


sions. 


Date of 
appointment. 


Names and Rank. 





Division of the N 


Jacob Brown, maj gen|24 Jan 14 
Division of the S 


Andrew Jackson, do | 1 May 


Alexander Macomb, brig gen|24 Jan it Sep 14 


MG byt |Detroit, N D 
Edmund P. Gaines, do | 9Mar [15 Aug 14 
MG bvt |{Augusta, S D 
Winfield Scott, do | 9 do 25 July 14 
M G byt |New York, N D 
Eleazer W. Ripley, do j15 Apr 25 July 14 
| M G byt |New Orleans,S D 
Daniel Parker, adj and ins gen|22 Nov‘ |Br Gen byt |Washington city 
Robert Butler, adj gen} 5 Mar’ [Colonel byt |S Division 
Charles K. Gardner, do |12 Apr do N Division 
Arthur P. Hayne, ins gen}12 do do S Division 
John E. Wool, do {29 do do N Division 
Charles J. Nourse, ass adj gen|14 Sep Major byt |General Scott 
Clinton Wright, do {29 Apr 16] do General Gaines 
R. M. Isirby, do {29 do do General Ripley 
Perrin Willis, do 3do 17] do General Macomb 
G. H. Manmigault, ass ins gen] 9 Sep 14] do General Scott 
John M. Davis, do 1 Oct do General Gaines 
Francis S. Belton, do {18 do do General Macomb 
Wm. M‘Donald, do j|29 Apr 16] do General Ripley 
John Anderson, top eng|I12do 13] do N Division 
Isaac Roberdeau, do {29 do do N Division 
John J. Abert, do {22 Nov 14} do N Division 
James Kearney, do {29 Apr 16] do S Division 
Stephen H. Long, do {29 do do S Division 
Paul H. Perrault, do {17 Feb 17} do S Division 
Hugh Young, ass top eng|19 Feb 17 
William T. Pouss'n, do | 6 Mar 17 
James R. Mullany, qr mas gen.}29 do Colonel byt |N Division 
George Gibson, do {29 do do S Division 
C. Vandeventer, dp qr mas gen|26 Mar 13|Major byt |S Division 
William Linnard, do |12 Apr do N Division 
Mark Hardin, ass dep qr masj29 Apr 16}Capt bvt S Division 
William L. Robeson, do [30 Aug do S Division 
Thomas Tupper, do {15 Nov do N Division 
Ordnance Department. 
Decius Wadsworth, colonel] 2 July 12/Colonel byt |OfficeWasbington 
George Bomford, heut col] 9 Feb 15}]Lt col bvt ) ~ 
22 Dec 14 
A. R. Wooley, major} 9 do Major bvt 
James Dalaby, do | 9do do 
John Morton, captainjl! Sep 12/Capt brevet 
George Talcott, jr. do | 5 Aug 13| do 
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Names and Rank. 





John H. Margart, captain 
R. D. Richardson, do 
Thomas L. Campbell, do 
Edwin Tyler, do 
J. H. Rees, do 
J. D. Hayden, do 
William Wade, do 
M. J. Magee, do. 


Rufus L. Baker, 


William C. Lyman, do 
Joseph S$. Nelson, do 
David T. Welsh, do 
James Baker, do 
Nehemiah Baden, do 
Christopher Keiser, do 
J. Livingston, do 
Wim. Anderson, do 
James Hall, do 
John W. Thompson, 2d lieut 
T. P. M‘Mahon, do 
Thos. T. Stephenson, do 
J. C. De Hart, do 
John Wilson, do 
R. C. Pomeroy da 
Charles F. Morton do 
J. W. Philips, do 
©. O. Banks, do 
William F. Rigal, do 
James Simonson, 3d leut 
John Hills, do 
John Symington, do 
W. E. Williams, do 
W. B. Davidson, do 
Joshua Howard, do 
€‘harles Ward, do 
Martin Thomas, do 


Medical Department. 
James Mann, 
David C. Kerr, 
Samuel Shaw, 
Benjamin Waterhouse, 
Tobias W atkins, 
James C. Bronaugh, 
Joseph Lovell, 

E. H. Bell, 


1st lieut 


hosp surgeon 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 




















Date of ! Brevet and for- Remarks. 
appointment.| mer commis- 
sions. 
5 Aug 13/Capt brevet 
5 do do 
5 do do 
5 do do 
16 Feb 14 do 
9do 15|Brvt 13 Mar 
1813 
9 do Captain bvt 
10 Feb do 
12 Mar 13}1st It brevet 
19 Apr do 
30 do Capt brevet 
30 Apr 13 
30 do Capt brevet 
20 June 14 
6 do ist It brevet 
6 do do 
6 do do 
5 Mar 14 do 
1 Oct , do 
17 May 16 do 
6 July 12jIst It brevet 
26 June 13 
19 May 13;)\st It brevet 
1 Jan i4 
23 July 14} 2d It brevet 
1 Aug do Aid to Gen Scott 
26 Dec do 
26 do do 
26 do do 
2do 15 do 
2 do do 
17 May 16 do 
2 Mar 15)3d It brevet | 
2 do do 
29 do do 
2 Dec do 
2 do ao 
2 do do 
17 May 16 do 
5 Mar 17] 
| | 
9 Apr 1s) \Detroit 
30 do 'New Orleans 
6do 13 iSt Louis 
29 June Boston 
30 Mar 14 Baltimore 
15 Apr Division of the 5 
30 June Division of the N 
i29 Apr 16 Fert Hawkins 
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Names and Rank, 


Date of 
appointment. 
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J. Stevenson, 
Wm. H. Buckner, 
Edward Purcell, 
Joseph Wallace, 
William Williams, 
William Stewart, 
William Marshall, 
Josepb Eaton, 

B. Delevan, 

Robert Archer, 
Thomas Russell, 
Albion T. Crow, 
Elisha S. Allen, 
George C. Clitherald, 
John Carpenter, 

W. I. Clark, 

George W. Maupin, 
Joseph Goodhue, 
James H. Sargeant, 
Lemuel! B. Clark, 
William T. Davidson, 
Cor. Cunningham, 
William Ballard, 
William Turner, 
Hanson Catlett, 
John H Sackett, 
S. A. Walsh, 
Foster Swift, 

John Trevett, 
Arnold Elzy, 
German Senter, 
W.cC. Lane, 
William N. Mercer, 
T. 1. C. Monroe, 
M. H. Elhot, 
Samuel B. Smith, 
George A. Carroll, 
Samuel Ayer, 

C. G. Gerrard, 
Francis Le Baron, 
Christopher Backus, 
James Cutbush, 


Judge Advocates. 


James T. Dent, 

k. H. Winder, 
W.O. Winston, 
Thomas Hanson, 
Samucl A. Storrow. 


hospital surgeon’s mate 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


post surgeon 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


apothecary geveral 
asst apothecary 


do 


27 May 
6 July 
2 May 

15 July 
1 Aug 

30 Mar 

30 do 

15 Apr 

15 do 

13 May 

21 July 
1 July 
8 Mar 
8 do 
9 Apr 

26 do 
5 Nov 
8 Feb 
6 Mar 
4 Jan 

13 June 

15 Oct 

24 Mar 

29 Sep 

18 Feb 

22 Mar 
9 Aug 

18 Feb 
8 Apr 

15 do 
9 July 

15 Sept 

22 Nov 

29 Apr 
7 N OV 

12 do 

17 Feb 

17 do 

19 do 

11 June 

12 Aug 

12 do 


19 July 
9 do 
29 Apr 

29 do 





9 July 


12 


13 


14 


14 
14 


16 


— 


13 
14 
16 


New-Orleans 
Charleston 
ort Gratiot 
Fort Mifflin 
Baton Rouge 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S. C. 
Portland, Me. 
Detroit 
Crany Island 
Wiscasset 


}| Detroit 


Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Boston 

Norfolk 

Fort Stoddert 

Greenbtsh 

Castine 

Newport, R. I 

Pittsburg 

New-York 

West Point is 
New-York 2 
Detroit 

Washington 

New-Orleans 

Vincennes 

New- Orleans 

Annapolis 


ost 


S division 
N division 


nee +2 , 


S division 
N division 
S division 
S division 





N division “s 





iE , 
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Names and Rank. Date of Remarks. 
appointmen’ 
Chaplains. 
Robert Elliot, 20 May 13)N division 
A. I. Booge, 16 June S division 
Cave Jones, 29 Apr 16:N division 
W. L. Macalla. 29 do S division 
Pay Department. 
Robert Brent, pay-master-general,; 1 July 08|Office Washington 
Satterlee Clark, battalion pay-master/29 Apr 16)/Washington 
Joseph Woodruff, do do S. Carolina & Geor. 
David Gwynne, do do Detroit, M. T. 
D. S. Townsend, do do Boston, Mas. 
W. D. Lawrence, do do New-York 
leroy Opie, do do Nortoik, Va. 
Purchasing Department. 
Callender Irvine, commissary-general] 8 Aug 12/Office, Philada. 
John M‘kKinney, deputy-commissary|25 Apr Southern division 
Harby Noon, do 15 July 15}Northern division 
Robert Irvine, asst commissary of issues Detroit 
James E. Herron, do Sacket’s Harbor 
Maurice Prevost, do New-Ork ans 
Joseph W. Pinder, do Savannah 
Edwin Starke, do Norfolk 
Eli B. Clemson, do St. Louis 
Archibald Steel, _smilitary-store-keeper Philadelphia 
Samuel Devans, do Charlestown, Mas 
Lynott Bloodgood, do Albany 
John Fellows, do New-York 
Jonathan Snowden, do West Point 
Thomas Martin, do Newport, Ky 
Robert Wilson, do Charleston, S C 
John Chaffee, do Springfield, Mas 
Lloyd Beall, do Harper’s Ferry, V 
Thomas B. Rutter do Baltimore 
James Gibson, do Pittsburg 
George Hackett, do Carlisle 
Jacint Laval, do Washington 
Jacob Whistler, do St. Louis 
| 
Military Academy. 
Sen officer of eng superintdt mil acad West Point, N ¥ 
Jared Mansfield, prof nat and expr phil | 7Qct 12 
D.B. Douglass, asst prof nat and expr phil 
Andrew Ellicot, professor mathematics, 
Claude Crozet, prof art of engineering] 6 Mar 17 
Samuel A. Walsh, surgeon] 1 Sep 13 
Adam Empie, chaplain, and prof ethics 
Claudius Berard, teacher French lan} 9 Aug 
C. E. Zoeller, teacher of drawing 
Pere Thomas, sword master] 3 Jan 15 
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Names and Rank. Brevets and for- Names and Rank. Brevetsand for- 
mer commis- mer commis- 
sions. sions. 





CORPS OF ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Colonel. . 
Jos G. Swift 31 July 12 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Walker K. Armistead 
31 July 12 


Majors. 
Wm M‘Ree 31 July 12 
Chas Gratiot 9 Feb 15 


Captains. 


A. Patridge 23 July 10|Profmil acd 


J. G. Totten 31 do 12 
Sam Babcock 20 Sep 

Sylv Thayer 13 Oct 13 
Wm Cutbush 17 Sep 14 
E. De Russey 9 Feb 15 


First Lieutenants. 
Fredk Lewis 20 Sep 12 
Jas Gadsden 17 Mar 13 
T.W.Maurice 13 Oct 
Hipol Dumas 20 Feb 14 
D.B. Douglass17 Sep 
Geo Trescott 9Feb15 


Second Lieutenants. 
J.L. Smith 16 Oct 13 
Hor C. Story 11 Mar 14 
John Wright 30 do 
Geo Blaney 31 Oct 16 
Thos I. Leslie 31 do 
Wm S. Evileth 

31 do 


Assistant Enginecr. 
Gen Simon Bernard 
16 Nov 16 


B gen bvt 
19 Feb 14 


Col bvt 15 
Aug 14 


Lt col byt 
11 Sep 14 
Maj bvt 20 
Feb 15 


Capt bvt 17 
Sep 14 


Ist It byt 17 
Sep 14 


Paymaster 





REGT. OF LIGHT 
ARTILLERY 


Colonel. 
Moses Porter 12 Mar 12 


| 10 Sept 13 





B gen byt 


Lieutenant- Colonel. 


J. R. Fenwick 2 Dec 11)/Colonel bvt 


18 Mar 13 
Majors. 


Abram Eustis 15 Mar 10} Lt col bvt 

10 Sep 15 
Captains. 

A. M‘Dowell 1 Apr 12 

Luth Leonard 6 July 

A. S. Brooks 6 do Ma) bvt 11 

Sep 14 

Nath Towson 6 do Lt col bvt 
5 July 14 

Saml D.Harris 6 do Lt col bvt 


J.L.Eastman 31 July 13) 25 July 14 
Hy K. Craig 23 Dec 

John R. Bell 10 Oct 14 
WmF. Hobart 1 Jan 17 
G. M. Morris 15 do 


First Lieutenants. 
J. H. Wilkins 3 Dec 13 


John Gates jr 3do 
John A. Shaw 21 Feb 14 


Paymaster 


N. Clark 1 May 

Wm Lyman 10June |Adjutant 
H. Saunders 14 July 

S.M. Mackay 10 Oct |Aid to maj 


G. E. Wells 30 Sep 16/gen Brown 
E. Lyon 1 Jan 17 
S. Washburn 15 do 


Bn eae 


Qr master 
Second Lieutenants. 
H. Stanton 7 Mar 14 
G. Drane 17 do 2 
W. Smith 12 May “/ 
H.F. Evans 2 June 14 ‘. 
R. F. Massie 31 Aug 
J. Irvine 19 Sep 
W. Wells 10 Oct 

John A. Webber 
30 Sep 16 ae 
Thos L. Gardner a 
1 Jan 17 

B. L. E. Bonneville 
15 Jan 17 


Bo ia 


rai nee 
St Sagi at 








~~ 2 Se 


Surgeon. 





Lew Dunham 12 Dec 08) 
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Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer commis- 
sions. 


Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for 
mer commis- 
sions. 





Surgeon’s Mate. 
W. H. Livingston 
26 July 14 





CORPS OF ARTIL- 
LERY. 


Lieutenant Colonels. 
G.E. Mitchell, 3 Mar 13 
James House 3 do 
Wm. Lindsay 12 do 
Win. Macrea 19 Apr 14 


Maors. 
G. Armistead 3 Mar 13 
Jas B. Many 5 May 
J. Hindman 26 June 


Jas Bankhead 15 Aug 


Captains. 

Charles Wolstoncraft 

15 Mar 05 
J.B.Walbach 31 Jan 06 
Moses Swett 30 June 07 
Wm. Wilson, 3 May 08 
i. Humphreys 9 Jan 09 
Jas Reed, 12 Mar 12 
J. B. Crane 6 July 12 


Roger Jones 6 do 


s. B. Archer, 6 do 


S. Donoho, 6 do 
Th Biddle, jr. 6 do 


J. T. B. Romayne 
6 do 
Wm 0O. Allen 6 do 


Th Stockton 10 Sep 
Th Murray 10Feb 13 
Wm Gates 3 Mar 
A. C. W. Fanning 

13 Mar 
J. M. O’Connor 

13 do 


I. Roach, jr. 13 Apr 


Col byt 5 
May 14 


‘Lt col byt 
Sep 14 
Col byt 17 
May 15 


Me byt 15 
Mar 15 

Lt col bvt 
17 May 15 


Ma) bvt 28 
Dec 14 
Maj bvt 13 
Noy 13 
Lt col byt 
17 Sep 14 
Maj byt 27 
Apr 15 


Maj bvt 15 
Aug 14 


Maj bvt 15 
Apr 14 


Maj bvt 15 
Aug 14 





J.F.H eileman, 


5 May 
H. Yeaton 20do 
Th Bennet 20 June 


S. Churchill 15 Aug 
B. K. Pierce 1 Oct 
John Biddle 1 do 
G.P. Peters 21 Feb 14 
M. M. Payne 2 Mar 
Ethan A. Allen 

25 July 
Nath N. Hall 30 Sep 


M. P. Lomax 17 Nov 
Milo Mason 17 May16 
Adrian Niel 1 Dec 


First Lieutenants. 
John Farley 6 July12 
Wm. M. Read 6 do 
L. Brown 6 do 


Luther Scott 6 do 


R. R. Ruffin 6 do 
Kenneth M‘Kenzie 

6 July 12 
J. Erving, jr. 16 Aug 
A. L. Sands 10 Feb 13 
T. J. Beall 3 Mar 


Richard A. Zantzinger 
13 Mar 

W.R.Duncan 13 do 

Chester Root 13 do 


T. Randall 13 do. 
Gus Loomis 5 May 
P. D. Spenser 13 do 
J. Mountfort 20 do 


F. Whiting 20June 
Edwin Sharp 26 do 
G. Dearborn, 1 Oct 
Felix Ansart 1! do 





'Th.C. Legate 29 do 


Aid to gen 
Scott 
Capt bvt 20 
Feb 15 
Aid to gen 
Gaines 
vapt byt 6 
July 12 


Capt bvt 17 
Mar 14 
Capt bvt 15 
Aug 14 


Capt bvt 11 
Sep 14 aid 
to MGMa- 
comb 

Capt bvt 1 

Dec 14 


Capt bvt 11 
Sep 14 


Adjutant 





‘Qr master 
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Names and Rank. 











Brevets and for- 
mer commis- 
sions. 


Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer commis- 
sions. 








Rt.M‘Clelland 1 May 








T.1. Harrison 19 do 
- G.W.Gardiner 1 May 
C.S. Merchant 1 do 
Nath G. Dana 1 do 
John Monroe 1 do 
J.S. Allanson 1 do 
L. G. De Russy 1 do 
Thos Childs 1do 


| S Spotts 22 do Capt bvt &/Thos V. Earle 1 do 
L. Whiting 14 June Jan 15 ‘has Mellon 1do 
: W. H. Nicoll 22 do John S. Pierce 1 do 
+ Robert Goode 15 July 16 Allen Lowd = 1 do 
7 Francis O. Byrd G.S. Wilkins 3 do 
i 30 Aug 16/Byt 20 Feb/P. A. Dennis 20 do 
lo J. Ripley 1 June 
: George D. Snyder Byt 25 June] Erastus Roberts 
a 30 do 14 2 do 
‘ J. W. Lent, jr. i Nov {iQr master |/Tim Green 15 do 
neas M‘tKay 1 Dec” [Bvt 12 Maij[saac E.Craig 21 July 
“4 13 C. M. Thruston 
¢ Wm. Coffin 20 Apr 17 21 do 
| H. W. Fitzhugh 
: Second Lieutenants. 21 do 
Pe Jos Bo.que 12 Apr 15} Jacob Davis 21 do 
Jos P. Prince 16 do E. Humphrey 
Rich Bache 17 Apr L3}Ist It byt 17 21 do 
: Apr 13 qr/D.S. Andrews 22 July 14 
t master |N, G. Wilkinson 
i" P. I. Neville 20 do 22 do 
a Bik M. S. Massey 13 May Elisha Brimhall1 Sep 
‘4 T. W. Denton 13 do Ist It byt 30 
" June 14 |H. H. Minton 12 do 
: Ch Anthony 20 do Aid to gen]iHugh K. Mead 
i Porter 16 do 
it W. M‘Clintock H. M. Simons 16 do 
Ps 20 June J.S. Abeel 1 Oct 
a L. H. Osgood 20 do 
Re J. Henderson 26 do W. T. Willard 1 do 
P. Melendy 29 do Jas Gigniliat 11 do 
pre Jos Taylor 1Aug_ |Ist It bvt 15/M. F. de Graffenriedte 
ia. BR ‘July 14 26 Nov 14 
fa Jas D. Brown 15 do Ist lt bvt 23R.H.Lee 17 May16 
pt i May 14 
' Robert Beall 14 Nov Jesse M‘Ilvain 
| us John A. Dix 8 Mar 14] Adjutant 15 July 
a G.W. Boyd 9do Qr master |W. L. Booth 16 do 
, R. Lyman 11 do Qr master |T.J.Baird 1 Aug 16 
} I. L. Gardner 28 do Qr master |J. Parkhurst 30 do 








“9 Sasa roentgen 

















S. Armstrong 9 Mar 14 








Jas Badolet 


Patrick Galt 











Jac Schmuch 


R. L. Armstrong 


30 do 
1 Oct 


G.W.Gardner 1 do 
B. S. A.Lowe 31 do 


1 Nov 


Upton S. Frazer 


1 Des 





1 May 14 


ist It byt 25 
July i4 





Ist It bvr } 
Sep 14 


Ist It bvt } 
Oct 14 


Ist It bvt 17 
Sep 14 


Adjutan* 
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Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer commis} 
sions. 


~~ 


Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer commis- 
sions. 





John R. Sloo 20 Apr 17 
Henry Griswold 
1 May 17 


Third Lieutenants. 


Jas Monroe 2 Mar 16 
RtC. Brent 2do 
G. A. Waslongton 
2 do 
Rt J. Scott 2 do 
F. N. Berner 2 do 
A. F.Cochrane 2 do 
Milo Johnson 2do 


Aaron G.Gano 2 do 
Rt M. Forsyth 2 do 
Thos W. Iendrum 

2 Mar 15 





FIRST INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
Dan! Bisscll 15 Aug 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
James V. Ball 31 Mar 17 


Major. 
Richard Whartenby 
30 Apr 17 


Captains. 
Alex Gray 6 July 12 
Isaac L. Baker $ Apr 13 


John Jones 29 July 
Hen Chotard 9 Oct 
WmtLaval 15 Feb14 
Jos J.Miles 11 Mar 
Anatole Peychaud 

11 Mar 
Ferdinand L. Amelung 


11 Mar 14 
W. Christian 31 May 


First Lieutenants. 
W.C.Beard 27 Sep 12 


Adjutant 


Adjutant 


B gen bvt 9 
Mar 14 


Bvt 18 Dec 


12 


Bvt 1 May 
14 


Maj bvt 23 
Dec 14 


Maj bvt 23 
Dec 14 
Maj bvt 7 

Nov 14 





Capt bvt 20 


W. Sumpter 27 May 13 


Wm Gibbs’ 11 Martl4 


John Tarrant 15 Apr 
Archimedes Donoho 
15 Apr 14 


{Rich K. Call 15 July 14 


Jas Smith 10 June 16 
Rt L. Coomb 31 Oct 16 
Thos S. Rogers 

31 Oct 16 


Second Lieutenants. 
Waddy V. Cobbs 
1 May14 
Sam Houston 20 do 
Wm K. Paulling 
20 June 
Truman Cross 1 Oct 
RtW. Ewing 17 Junelé 
Jas Scallan 31 Oct 
Francis B. Murdoch 
19 Feb17 
JamesCollins 19 do 
B. Favrot 8 May 
A. Grass 8 do 


Surgeon. 
B. F. Harney 17 Aug 14 


Surgeons Mates. 
George B. M‘Knight 
17 Feb 17 
Overton C. Addison 
19 do 





SECOND INFAN- 
TRY. 


Colonel. 
Hugh Brady 6 July 12 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Ninian Pinkney 











Augil4 | 


15 Apr 14 


Capt brevet 
23 Dec 14 
paymaster 


Capt byt 7 
Nov 14 
Bvt 15 Apr 
14 


Adjutant 


Qr master 
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THE AMERICAN ARMY. 





Names and Rank, 


Brevets and for- 
mer commis- 
sions. 





Major. 
Henry Leavenworth 
15 Aug 13 


Captains. 
Robt Gray 6 July 12 


John Sproul 6 do 


Geo G. Steele 6 do 
Stephen W. Kearney 


1 Apr 13 
Hen Shell 21 Mar14 
Alex R. Thompson 

1 May 


G. D. Smith 30 June 
W. J. Worth 19 Aue 
Hen Whiting 1 Sep 
James Bailey 17June 16 


First Lieutenants. 
W. Browning 15 Oct 13 


W. Hofiman 11 Nov 
B. A. Boynton 25 do 
Owen Ransom 19 Apr 14 
Jas Young 30June 
Wm G. Belknap 

19 Aug 
S. B. Griswold 1 Sep 
Walter Bicker jr 

1 Sep 

Jas Palmer 30do 16 


John Wood 1 Jan 17 
Second Lieutenants. 
R. M. Harrison 
30 June 14 
Plisha Clark 25 July 
Seth Johnson 20 Aug 


Joshua B.Brant1 Oct 


John Clitz 19 do 
Henry Smith 17 June 16 


Col bvt 25 
July 14 


Maj bvt 15 
Aug 13 
Maj bvt 25 
July 14 
Maj bvt 4 
Sep 14 


Maj bvt 25 
July 14 
Maj bvt 25 
July 14 


Bvt 27 Mar 
14 


Capt bvt 31 
Oct 14 


Bvt 5 Aug 
14 


Aid to gen 
Brown 


Ist It bvt 17 
Sep 14 
r master 
Adjutant 





Stephen Griffith 
19 Feb 17 


Paymaster. 
J.W. Albright 9 July 16 


Surgeon. 
W. V. Wheaton 
4 Sep 16 


Surgeon’s Mates. 
S.H.Littlejohn 3 Apr 13 
Josi Everett 21 July 





THIRD INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
John Miller 6 July 12 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Thos S. Jesup 30 Apr 17 


M aor. 
Z. Taylor 15 May 14 


Captains. 
Danl Baker 12 Mar 12 


Wm J. Adair 6 July 
John T. Chunn 6 do 


Ch Larrabee 12 Sep 


Wm Whistler 31 Dec 
Hez Bradley 19 Apr 14 
G. H. Grosvenor 

21 do 
George Gray 17 Sep 
John Green 25 do 

Jas Hackley 17 May 16 


First Lieutenants. 
John Garland 31 Mar 13 
Chs L. Cass 20 May 
J. Culbertson 1 Oct 
Rt Sturgus 9 Mar 14 
Danl Curtis 15 Apr 
Lawrence Taliafero 

30 June 








Col bvt 25 
July 14 


Byt 5Sepi2 


Maj byt 9 
Aug 12 


Maj bvt 15 
Aug 14 
Maj bvt 9 
Aug 12 








1 for. 
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Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer econmimis- 
a0R8. 


Names and Hank. 


Brevets and fur- 
mer commjs 
sions- 





Turby F. Thomas 
30 June 
Collin M‘Cloud 
4 Aug 
Asher Philips 17 May 16 


Second Lieutenants. 
John B. Clark 9 Apr 14 
Ed E. Brooks 1 May 
Andrew Lewis 2 do 
Jas Dean 28 June 14 
Hillary Brunot 

22 July 14 
Gab I.Floyd 1 Oct 
Edmond Hopkins 
1 July 16 
Britton Evans 30 Aug 
Abr Wendell 5 Mar 17 


Surgeon. 
WmS. Madison 5 Oct 16 


Surgeon's Mates. 
John Gale 9July 12 
Alfred Foster 15 Apr 14 


John A. Burd 6 July 12 





Qr master 





FOURTH INFAN- 
TRY. 


Colonel. 
Wm King 21 Feb 14 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Duncan L. Clinch 


4 Aug 13) 


Major. 
G. M. Brooke 1 May 14 


Captains. 
Enos Cutler 3 Sep 10 


P.Muhlenburg 1 Oct 
6 Feb 11 
J.N.M‘Intosh 1 May 


Jas Dinkins 


Col byt 17 
Sep 14 


Maj byt 1 
May 14 
Maj byt 1 
May 14 
Maj bvt 15 
May 14 





A. Cummings 1 Nov 


. W. Melvin 24 Aug 

as H. Hook 20 May 13 
Wm Neilson 1 Dec 16 
Otho W.Callis 12 Mar 17 


First Lieutenants. 
Lewis Yancey 24 Mar 14 
J. M‘Gavock, jr. 

24 June 
JasH. Gale 29June 
J. M. Glassell 12 July 


E.B. Randolph 31 Dec 





F.L. Dade 4 Sep 16 

Philip Wager 1 Dec 16 

Jos Thommo 31 Dec 16 

Henry Wilson 31 do 

George B. M‘Claskey 
31 do 

Rd M. Sands 12 Mar 17 


Second Lieutenants. 
JohnC. Wells 19 Feb 17 
Francis W. Brady 

19 do 
John R.Clark 19 do 
Henry R. Dulany 
5 Mar 17 


Surgeon. 


A.G.Goodlett 10 Feb 12 


Surgeons Mates. 
R. C. Lane 11 Maril4 
Robt M. Ball 17 Feb 17 





FIFTH INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 
James Miller 9 Mar 14 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Jos L. Smith 12 Mar 13 


Major. 





Maj bvt 31 
Oct 14 


Aid to major 
genJackson 
Paymaster 
bvt25 July 
14 


Qr master 


gen brt 
July 14 


ro W 


qo 


Col byt 25 





J. M‘Neal, jr. 15 Aug 13; 


July 14 
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Names and Rank. 


Brevets and for- 
mer commnis-| 


Names and Rank. 


Brevetsand for- 
mer commis- 





sions. sious. 
Captains. SIXTH INFANTRY. 
Josiah H.Vose 6 July 12;/Maj bvt 4 
Aug. 14 Colonel. 
S. Burbank 13 Mar 13 — byt 25}Hen Atkinson 15 Apr 14 
uly 14 
Geo Bender 13 May Lieutenant-Colone!. 
M. Marston 26June [Maj bvt 15/J. Snelling 21 Feb 14 
W. L. Foster 15 Oct Aug 14 
Peter Pelham28 Feb 14 Mar. 
J. Fowle, jr. 10 June Gad Humphreys bvt18 Ap 14 
David Perry 1 Sep 31 Mar 17 
James Pratt 30 do 
Henry Whiting3 Mar17|/Bvt 17 Mar Captains. 
14 Turner Crooker Maj bvt 4 
First Lieutenants. 6 July 12} July 14 
Geo Gooding 15 Feb 12/Capt byt 15]W.S. Foster 13 Mar 13}Maj byt 15 
I. Plympton 31 do June 14 Aug 14 
G. W. Hovey 15 Aug Th M. Read 16 Apr 
Otis Fisher 20 July 14) Qr master |John Bliss 13 May 
JosGleason 25 do Capt byt 15|BenjWatson 15 Aug {Maj bvt 25 
Aug 14 Jaly 14 
J.W.Holding 31 do Capt bvt 25/G. M‘Glassin 15 do Maj bvt 13 
July 14 Sept 14 
B. F. Larned 4 Aug {Capt byt 15;DanKetchum 30 Sep {Maj bvt 25 
Aug] 4pay- July 14 
master Th Hamilton 21 Feb 14 
Rt A.M‘Cabe 16 Oct 16)Bvt 1 May|Newman 8. Clarke Bvt 25 July 
14 1 Oct 14 14 
Nathan Clark 3 Mar17 E. Boardman 31 Mar 17/Bvt 1 Aug 
Kdmd Kirby 1 May17 13 
First Lieutenants. 
Second Lieutenants. Wm Hale 15 Aug 13 
Nathan Clark 19 May 13)/Adjutant {Ephraim Shaylor 
Edmd Kirby 31 July {Ist It byt 25 15 do Adjutant 
O. Martin 8 Feb 14) Sept14 |G. M‘Chain 30 Sep 
T. Hunt 19 Mar Frederick A. Sawer 
Arnold B. Dake 12 Dec 
13 Sep J.P. Livingston Capt byt 25 
R.H.Hammon 1 Oct 19 do July 14 
P. R.Green 1 do Alphonso Wetmore 
John M‘Cartney 9 July 14)Paymaster 
16 July 16 Th Stainford 1 Sep 
Wm Downey 3 Sep J. Clark, jr. 1do 


Surgeon. 
Sylvester Day 13 Mar 13 


Surgeon’s Mate. 


Delafayette Wilcox 
2 Oct 
John Ellison 31 Mar 17 


Second Lieutenants. 
SI Keeler, jr. 7June14 
Hazen Bedel 15 do 











J.P.Russel 25 May14 


Jas M‘Ilvain 19 July 
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Names and Rank. | Brevets and tel ‘Names and Rank. Brevets and for- 
mer commis- mer commus- 
sions. 100s. 
Benj Fitch 25 July 14 T.Blackston 15 May14 
Jacob Brown 1 Sep Qr master |Jacob Tipton 5July16j/Bvt 3 Nov 
John Mansfield 14 
30 do F.S.Gray 18 Sep 
Henry Taylor 17 Feb 17 Micajah Crupper 
15 Oct 
Surgeon. J. W. Allston 20 Dec 16 
T.G.Mower 30 June 14 Granville Leftwich 
30 Apr 17|Adjutant 
Surgeon's Mates. Richd W. Scott 
Wm Sterne 11 Mar14 30 Apr 17 
Wm H. Nicoll Lewis Lawstre 
19 Feb 17 30 Apr 17} Qr master 
Second Lieutenants 
Benj B. Christian 
SEVENTH INFAN- 31 Oct 16 
TRY Jas H. Roan 19 Feb 17 
Chs Betts 19 Feb 17 
Colonel. 
Navid Brearley Bvt 12 Mar Surgeon. 
30 Apr 17 13 Ths Lawson 21 May13 
Lieutenant Colonel. Surgeons Mates. 
Matthew Arbuckle R.C.Walmsey 1 July 13 
9 Mar 14 Isaac W. Snowdon 
19 Feb 17 
Major. 
John Nicks 1Junel6/Bvt 9 Oct 
13 
Captains. EIGHTH INFAN- 
Francis W. Armstrong |Maj byt 26 TRY. 
6 July 12) June 13 
D. E. Twiggs 6 do Maj bvt 2) Colonel. 
sept 14 }R. C. Nicholas 4 Sep 14 
Rd H. Bell 15 Aug 13 
Geo Vashon 29 Nov Lieutenant Colonel. 
Elijah Montgomery Maj byt 8|W. A. Trimble Byt 17 Sep 
1 May14j Jan 15 30 Nov 14 14 
J.S. Allison 25 June 
Geo Birch 31 Aug 16 M wor. 
J.R.Corbaly 18 Sep |Bvt28 June]W. Lawrence 19 Apr 14/Lt col bvt 
14 15 Sept 14 
Wm Bailey 15 Oct jBvt 19 July Captains. 
14 J. Dorman 9 Novi1ijMaj bvt 28 
John H. Mallory | June 14 
30 Apr 17 White Youngs 5 July 12'Maj bvt 12 
Sep 14 
First Lieutenants. W.Davenport 28 Sep ‘ 


Win Bee, jr. 14 Aug 13 





J.J. Clinch 15 do 
VOL. IY. 





Willis Foulk 20June13 








E 


A. Brownlow 7 Sep 
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THE AMERICAN ARMY. 








Names and Rank. 





Brevets and for 
mer commis- 
mons. 





L. Austin 21 Apr 14 


Lewis B.Willis1 do 16 
David Riddle 3 Dec 16 


Thomas Mountjoy 
15 Jan 16 
Robert Houston 
31 Mar 17 


First Lieutenants. 
J. Whistler 13 Aug 13 
Ch B. Hopkins 5 Oct 
Ths Wright 17 Mar 14 
John R. Guy 3 May 
Wm Arnold 11 do 
Luther Hand 1 June 16 
R. B. Hyde 1 July 
C.Stephens 3 Dec 16 


George Kennerly 
15 Jan 17 
R.Humphreys31 Mar 17 


Second Lieutenants. 
T. C. Hindman 
20 May 14 
Nath Young 2 June 
G. R. Horter 15 do 
Saml Riddle 21 Sep 
John Brady 25 do 


John Maul 17 June 16 
Win Elgin 3 Sep 

' 

Surgeon. 


P. Woodbury 30 Mar-14 


Surgeon's Mates. 
Clajon Reiley 22 Mar13 
S.C. Muir 7Apr 





Brevets and for- Names and Rank. 
mer commis- 
sions. 
Maj bvt 5} Lieutenant Colonel. 
July14 |T. Chambers 8 Mar 17 
Bvt 31 Jan 
14 Major. 
Maj bvt 17/W. Morgan 8 Mar 17 
Sep 14 
Captains. 
* {Wm Bradford 6 July 12 
Joseph Selden 6 do 
Th Ramsay 30 Nov 
Jos Kean 17 Mar 14 
Qr master |W. Martin 17 do 
Paymaster |Jno O’Fallan 17 do 
Ben) Birdsall 17 do 
Edm Shipp 26 do 
W.L.Dufphey 12 Aug 
Bvt 20 July|J.S.M‘Iotosh 8 Mar17 
14 
Bvt 17 May} First Lieutenants. 
14 J.Calhoun, jr. 24 Jan 14 
J.H.Ballard 17 Mar 14 
Lewellen Hickman 
17 do 
Stoughton Gantt 
17 do 
Adjutant jJ. M‘Gunnegle 
28 Apr 
5.V.Hamilton 17 Sep 
ist lt byt 5|Wim. Armstrong 
Feb 15 1 Oct 16 





RIFLE REGIMENT. | 
Colonei. 
Th A. Smith 6 July 12 


5 


B gen bvt 


24 Jani4 


Abm. Harrison 1 Mar 17 
John Hollingsworth 

§ Mar 17 
Bennet Riley 31 Mar 17 


Second Lieutenants. 


JasS.Gray 11 May 
T. F. Smith 11 do 
T. F. Hunt 29 June 


Wm 8. Blair 17 Feb 17 


Bvt 17 Sep 
14 


Bvt 26 June 
13 


Maj bvt 20 
Aug 14 
Lt col bvt 1 
May 15 


Maj byt 1 > 
Aug 14 


Paymaste: 


Qr inaste: 





Horace Broughton 
19 Feb 17; 


‘ 


4 


Surgeon. 
Edwin W yati 17 Feb 17; 
| 
Surgeon's Mates. | 
Sam P. Hugo 12 Mar 12: 





W.H.Pierson 4 Aug i4 





THE AMERICAN ARMY. 


LINEAL RANK. 








COLONELS. 


Moses Porter 
Thomas A. Smith 
Hugh Brady 
John Miller 
Daniel Bissell 
William King 
James Miller 
Henry Atkinson 
R. C. Nicholas 
David Brearley 


LIEUT. COLONELS. 


John R. Fenwick 


Geo E. Mitchell art C bvt 
James House art 
Joseph L. Smith 5 inf 
Wm Lindsay art 
Duncan L. Clinch 4 inf 
J. Snelling 6 inf 
Matthew Arbuckle 7 inf 
Ninian Pinkney 2 inf 
Wm Macrea art 
Wm A. Trimble 8 inf bvt 
James V. Ball 1 inf © 
S. Chambers rifle 
Thomas 8. Jesup 3 inf C byt 
MAJORS. 


Abraham Eustis 


George Armistead art LC bvt 

James B. Many art 

J. Hindman art C bvt 

James Bankhead art 

Hy Leavenworth 2 inf C bvt 

J. M‘Neal, jr. 5 inf C bvt 

William Lawrence 8 inf L C bvt 

George M. Brooke 4 inf LC byt 

Z. Taylor 3 inf C bvt 

Johe Nicks 7 inf 

Gad Humphreys 6 inf 

W. Morgan rifle 

Richd Wartenby 1 inf 
CAPTAINS. 

Ch Woolstoncraft art M byt 

John B. Walbach art L C bvt 

Moses Sweet art 

William Wilson art 

Enoch Humphreys art M bvt 

E. Cutler 4 inf M bvt 

P. Muhlenburg 4 inf M byt 

James Dinkins 4 inf M byt 


l. art B G bvi 
rifle BG bvt 

2 inf 

3 inf 

2 inf BG bvt 
4 inf 

5 inf BG byt 
6 inf 

8 inf 

7 inf 


l. art C bvt 


l. art L C bvt 


J. N. M‘Intosh 
Alexr Cummings 
James Dorman 
Daniel Baker 
James Reed 
Angus M‘ Dowell 
F. W. Armstrong 
Robert Gray 
Luther Leonard 
J. B. Crane 

R. Jones 


Nathan Towson 

S. B. Archer 
Sounders Donoho 
Thomas Biddle, jr. 
John Sprouell 
Josiah H. Vose 
Wm Bradford 
Samuel D. Harris 
John A. Burd 
Joseph Selden 
Turner Crooker 
J. T. B. Romaine 
G. G. Steele 
David E. Twiggs 
Alexander Gray 
White Youngs 
Wilham J. Adair 
William O. Allen 
John T. Chunn 
George W. Melvin 
Thomas Stockton 
C. Larrabee 
William Davenport 
Thomas Ramsay 
William Whistler 
Thomas Murry 
William Gates 

A. C. W. Fanning 
Jobn M. O’Connor 
Wilham S. Foster 
S. Burbank 


J. L. Baker 
J. Roach, jr. 


T. F. Heileman 
George Bender 
John Bliss 

Hopeley Yeaton 
James H. Hook 





Willis Foulk 








Alexander S. Brooks 


Stephen W. Kearney 


Thomas M. Read, jr. 


4 inf 
4 inf 

8 inf M bvt 
3 inf M bvt 
art 

1. art 

7 inf M btt 
2 inf M bvt 
1. art 

art M bvt 
art L C bvt 
l. art M bvt 
1. art L C bvt 
art M bvt 
art 

art M bvt 
2 inf M bvt 
5 inf M bvt 
rifle M bvt 
]. art L C byt 
4 inf M bvt 
rifle L C byt 
6 inf M bvt 
art 

2 inf M bvt 
7 inf M byt 
1 inf 

8 inf M bvt 
3 inf 

art 

3 inf M bvt 
4 inf 

art M bvt 
3 inf M bvt 
8 inf 

rifle 

3 inf 

art 

art 

art M bvt 
art 

6 inf M bvt 
5 inf M bvt 
2 inf 

1 inf M bvt 
art 

6 inf 

art 

5 inf 

6 inf 

art 

4 inf 

8 inf 
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Thomas Bennett 
M. Marston 

John Jones 

J. L. Eastman 

R. H. Bell 

S, Churchill 
Benjamin Watson 
George M‘Giassin 
A. Brownlow 
Daniel Ketchum 
B. K. Pieree 
John Biddle 

H. Chotard 

W. L. Foster 
George Vashon 
H. K. Craig 
William Laval 
Thomas Hamilton 
George P. Peters 
Peter Pelham 

M. M. Payne 

J. J. Miles 
Anatole Peychaud 
Ferd L. Amelung 
Joseph Kean 

W. Martin 

John G. Eallon 
Benjamin Birdsall 
Henry Shell 

H. Bradiey 

L. Austin 

G. tt. Grosvenor 
Elzjah Montgomery 
Aiex. R. Thompson 
Edmund Ship 


art 

5 inf M byt 
1 inf 

l. art 

7 inf 

art 

6 inf M bvt 
6 inf M bvt 
8 inf 

6 inf M bvt 
art 

art 

1 inf M bvt 
5 inf 

7 inf 

l. art 

1 inf M bvt 
6 inf 

art 

5 inf 

art 

1 inf 

i int 

1 inf 

rifle 

rifle 

rifle 

rifle M bvt 
2 inf 

3 inf 

8 inf M bvt 
3 inf 

7 inf M bvt 
2 inf 

rifle 


William Christian 
J. Fowle, jr. 

J. S. Allison 

G. D. Smith 

E. A. Allen 

W. L. Duphey 
iV. J. Worth 
Henry Whiting 
avid Perry 
John Green 
George Gray 
James Pratt 

N. N. Hall 
Newman 8. Clarke 
John R. Bell 

M. P. Lomax 
Milo Mason 
James Hackley 
Lewis B. Willis 
James Bailey 
George Birch 
John R. Corbalay 
Wm. Bailey 
Adrian Niel 

Wm. Neilsen 
David Riddle 
Wm. F. Hobart 
Thos. Mountjoy 
George N. Morris 
Henry Whiting 
Jas S. M‘Intosh 
Otho W. Callis 
Ehjah Boardman 
Robt Hovston 





John H. Mallory 


1 inf 
5 inf 
7 inf 
2 inf M bvt 
art 
rifle 
2 inf M byt 
2 inf 
5 inf 
3 inf 
3 inf 
5 inf 
art 

6 int 
l. art 
art 
art 

3 inf 
8 inf 
2 inf 
7 inf 
7 inf 
7 inf 
art 

4 inf 
8 inf 
It. art 
8 inf 
It. art 
5 inf 
rifle 
4 inf 
6 inf 
8 int 
7 int 


INVISIBLE COMBUSTION.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A DISCOVERY BY SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 


Mr. OLpseHoo1, 

Dr. Boliman has transmitted to a correspondent here, a de- 
scription of a new experiment of sir Humphrey Davy’s which is 
so curious and amusing as to deserve to be better known. Hith- 


erto it is unpublished. It is a kind oi invisible combus. on. 


Put two or three tea-spoonsful of ether into a wine-glass. 
In the blue or lower part of the flame of a candle heat some very 
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thin platina wire coiled up in two or three folds atone end. The 
coiled end must be heated. While red hot, hold it at about an 
inch distance over the ether, moving it slowly about. The incan- 
descence wiil continue while any pure ether remains. Should 
the ether take fire, cover it immediately for an instant with your 
hand, to extinguish it. If this be done dextrously and the wire 
again brought immediately over the ether at the same distance, 
the incandescence will be renewed, and so on repeatedly, till all 
the pure part of the ether be consumed. 

Gold, silver, or steel wire will not answer. The platina wire 
must be about the thickness of the finest harpsichord wire. Pla- 
tina produces the effect, because it does not oxyd; and because it 
radiates heat slowly. The flame of the ether while the wire con- 
tinues red hot over it, and before the ether actually takes fire in 
the glass (which can always be avoided by a thin wire, and a small 
quantity of ether) is not visible even in the dark. 

The wire must not be so near the ether, as to be enveloped 
in an atmosphere of ether alone, nor so far above it as to be en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of atmospheric air alone. The presence 
of air, together with the vapour of ether is necessary to the suc- 
cess of the experiment, which requires very little management to 


be performed with uniform success. 
C. 


—_—_——— 


THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Fiecxno. Why Dryden was so severe upon Fleckno does 
not appear in any of the literary annals of that time. Fieckno had 
endeavoured to propitiate his kindness by an epigram; but it is 
probable that the resentment of the poet was excited by his in- 
vectives against the licentiowsness of the stage, to which Dryden 
contributed. But Fleckno is by no means the despicable writer 
that we might suppose him to be from the niche in which his ene- 
my has placed him, as the following verses will amply prove: 
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TO LELY, 


Drawing the Countess of Castlemain’s picture. 


Stay daring man, and ne’er presume to draw 
Her picture, till thou may’st such colours get 
As Zeuxis and Apelles never saw, 
Nor e’er were known by any painter yet. 


*Till from all beauties thou extracts the grace, 
And from the sun the beams that gild the skies, 
Never presume to draw her beauteous face, 
Nor paint the radiant brightness of her eyes. 


{n vain the whilst thou dost thy labour take, 
Since none can set her forth to her desert; 
She who’s above all Nature e’er did make, 
_Much more’s above all can be made by arn. 
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Yet be n’t discouraged, since whoe’er do see’t, 
At least with admiration must confess, 
It has an air so admirably sweet 
Much more than others, though than her’s much less. 
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So those bold giants who would scale the sky, 
Although they in their high attempt did fall, 

This comfort had, they mounted yet more high 
Than those who never strove to climb at all. 


a 
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Comfort thee then, and think it no disgrace, 
From that great height a little to decline, 
Since all must grant the reason of it was, 
Her too great excellence and no fault of thine. 


Speaking of his book of epigrams this writer says, “ they are 
chiefly in praise of worthy persons, of which none ever had a more 
plentiful supply than I, having been always conversant with the 
best and worthiest in all places where I came; and amongst the 
rest with ladies, in whose conversation, as an academy of virtue, I 
learnt nothing but goodness, saw nothing but nobleness, and one 
might as well be drunk in chrystal fountain, as have any evil thought 
whilst they were in their company, which I shall always remember 
as the happiest and innocentest part of all my life.” 
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rhe following germ of a common epigram, I transcribe from 
this writer, for the assistance of those of my female friends who 
want consolation in the terrible state to which the lines have re- 
ference. 


SHEPHERD. Since you are resolved, farewell, 
Look you lead not apes in h—1. 

NYMPH. Better lead apes thither, than 
Thither be led by man. 


The Nicut Mare visited Richard de Haverings, archbi- 
shop of Haverings, in 1306, to some purpose. Sésanihurst (in 6. 
Holinshed, 446,) relates, that this prelate, “ after that he had con- 
tinued well-near the space of five years in the see, was sore ap- 
palled by reason of an estrange and wonderful dream. For ona 
certain night he imagined that he had seen an ugly monster stand- 
ing on his breast, who, to his thinking, was more mighty than the 
whole world, insomuch that being as he thought in a manner 
squeezed or pressed to death with the hef”” [ Qu? ] “ of this huge 
monster, he would have departed with the whole substance of the 
world, if he were thereof possessed, to be disburthened of so heavy 
a load. Upon which wish he suddenly awoke. And as he beat 
his brains in divining what this dream should import, he bethought 
himself of the flock committed to his charge, how that he gather- 
ed their fleeces yearly by receiving the revenues and perquisites of 
the bishopric, and yet he suffered his flock to starve for the lack 
of preaching and teaching. Wherefore, being for his former slack- 
ness sore wounded in conscience, he travelled with all speed to 
Rome, where he resigned up his bishopric, a burthen too heavy 


for his weak shoulders, and being upon his resignation compe- 
tently beneficed, he bestowed the remnant ot his life wholly in 
devotion.” 


THe Biste. Anthony Purver, a poor Quaker carpenter, con- 
ceived that the spirit impelled him to translate the Bible. He ac- 
cordingly learnt Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and published a lite- 
ral version of the Old and New Tastaments, in two vols. folio, 
1764, This book is curious for its Hebrew idioms. By adhering 
to these, Anthony has, in some rare instances, excelled the com- 
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mon version; but when he alters only for the sake of alteration, he 
makes miserable work. E.g. A hind let go may exhibit genteel 
Noapihtali; he gives fine words—for, “ Naphtali is a hind let loose; 
he giveth goodly words.” Jam he who am is better than J am that 
Iam. He calls the Song, the Poem of Solomon; song, he says, 
being of prophane use. 


Unrus.LisHep MSS. It seems almost incredible, and yet 
the statement does not appear to be contradicted, that there are 
valuable works prepared by Cudworth for the press, that are still 
unpublished by the university which possesses them. There is also 
extant in MSS a folio volume of unprinted sermons by Jeremy 
Taylor. Bishop Berkeley’s journal of his travels in Italy is in the 
same neglected state. While such gems might be found at home, 
we think the royal patronage was rather idly employed in explor- 
ing the ruins of Herculaneum. 


Party Passion. “ Well sir,” exclaimed a lady, the vehement 
and impassionate partizan of Wilkes, in the day of his glory, and 
during the broad blaze of his patriotism,——“ well sir! and will you 
dare deny, that Mr. Wilkes is a great man, and an eloquent man?” 
Oh! by no means, madam! I have not a doubt respecting Mr. Wil- 
kes’s talents.-—“ Well, but sir! and is he not a fine man, too, and a 
handsome man?” Why, madam! he squints—doesn’t he? “ Squints! 
yes, to be sure he does, sir! but not a bit more than a gentleman 
and a man of sense ought to squint! !” 

Great Poets. Ben Johnson has borrowed a just and noble 
sentiment from Strabo. “If men will impartially and not asquint 
look toward the offices and function of a poet, they will easily 
conclude to themselves the impossibility of any man’s being a 
great poet without being first a good man.’’ In the “ Shepherds 
Hunting,” a poem by Withers, which was published in 1620. 
the poet thus speaks of the pleasures which he received from the 
remembrance of the delightful occupations of bis youth, augmen- 
ted by an ardent love for the muses: 


C In my former days of bliss, 
Its divine skill taught me this: 
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That from every thing I saw, 
I could some invention draw; 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight 
By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rusteling; 

By a daizy, whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed; 

Or a shady bush or tree: 

It could more infuse in me 

Than all nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 


EnGravinc. Ofall the imitative arts, engraving is the most 
applicable to general use, and from the facility with which prints 
are re-produced, they have acquired one kind of superiority over 
paintings of a character almost miraculous. 


What though no marble breathes, no canvass glows, 
From every print a ray of genius flows! 

Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill; 

That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will; 

And cheaply circulates, through distant climes, 
The fairest relic of the purest times. —RoGeErs. 


Engraving has another advantage over painting of the high- 
est consequence, and that is, durability. It is remarked, that while 
the pictures of Raphael, like those of Apelles and Zeuxis have 
mouldered from their walls, the prints of Raimondi, his friend 
and cotemporary, are in complete preservatien, and afford a lively 
conception of the beauties of those paintings, which, but for the 
graver’s art would have been lost forever. It is also justly said, 
that before the invention of printing in the fifteenth century, the 
accumulated wisdom of ages was confined to a few perishing 
MSS. too expensive to be generally obtained, and too valuable to 
be frequently transferred from the hands of the proprietor. What 
printing has been to science, engraving has been to art, and the 
works of the best masters, whether of painting or sculpture, will 
be indebted to it, for that perpetuity, which the invention of print- 
ing has secured, tothe Inferno of Dante, and the Cid of Corneille. 
VOL. Iv, r 
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Rosinson Crusoer’s Rervtections. In one of the volumes 
of a well known mariner, we find the following reflections: 

I Robinson Crusoe, grown old in affliction, borne down by 
calumny and reproach, but supported from within, boldly pre- 
scribe this remedy against the universal clamours and contempt of 
mankind. Patience, a steady life of virtue and sobricty, and a 
comforting dependence on the justice of Providence, will first or 
last, restore the patient to the opinion of his friends, and justify 
him in the face of his enemies; and in the meanwhile, will sup- 
port him comfortably, in despising those who want manners and 
charity, and leave them to be tormented with their own passions 
and rage. 

This thought made me long ago claim a kind of property in 
some good old lines of the famous George Withers, Esq. made in 
prison in the tower. He was a poetical gentleman, who had, in 
the time of the civil wars in England, been unhappy in changing 
sides too often, and had been put in the tewer by every side in 
turn; once by the king—once by parliament—once by the army— 
and, last again, I think, by general Monk: in a word, whatever 
side got up, he had the disaster to be down. The lines are thus: 


The world and I may well agree, 
As most that are offended: 
For I flight her and she flights me, 
And there our quarrel ’s ended. 
For service done and love express’d, 
Though very few regard it, 

My country owes me bread at least; 
And if I am debarr’d it, 

Good conscience is a daily feast, 
And sorrow never marr’d it. 


It is the custom to bind a thread on one’s finger for the sake 
of remembering any thing. A very ancient practice: for we read, 
Deut. vi. 9. “ And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” 
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CriticisM.—Memoirs of the Life of Antheny Benezet. By Roberts 
Vaux. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 136. 1817. 


Tuis is a laudable attempt to preserve the memory of an un- 
obtrusive but useful man, who is still remembered by many of us. 
Anthony Benezet was born in France in the year 1713. His fa- 
ther, a man of wealth and consideration, was obliged to seek re- 
fuge in Holland, from the persecutions which the Huguenots en- 
dured under the reign of Louis XIV. From Rotterdam he re- 
moved to London, where young Benezet was qualified for mer- 
cantile pursuits, which, however, he abandoned from scruples of 
a religious nature; and cagaged himself with a cooper. At the 
age of fourteen be attached himself to the society of friends. 
Four years afterwards he emigrated to this city with his father’s 
family, and in 1736 he married. Even at this early period of his 
life, “ at an age” says Mr. Vaux, 


‘* when the generality of mankind are most concerned to determine in what 
inanner they shall apply their time and talents, for their own aggrandise- 
ment, and are seen eagerly grasping for wealth, or panting for those hon- 
ours and that fame which humanity can bestow, Anthony Benezet exhi- 
bits the rare example of a man, subjecting every selfish and ambitious pas- 
sion to the superior obligations of religion, offering himself a candidate 
for any service which might contribute to promote. his Creator’s honour, 
and advance the happiness of his fellow beings.” 


In his twenty-sixth year he engaged in the business of teach- 
ing youth, first in Germantown, afterwards in a public school 
founded by William Penn, and lastly on his own account, ina 
seminary for females, in this city. The biographer praises his 
attention to one of his pupils, who was deaf and dumb, but who, 
under his instruction, was enabled to enjoy some intercourse with 
society. What was the plan pursued by the teacher is not ex- 
plained, but the fact demonstrates the benevolence of his mind. 
His solicitude for the welfare of the charge committed to him 
was further evinced in the compilation of a Primmer and Spelling 
Book, on which subjects, he appears to have entertained very cor- 
rect opinions. Notwithstanding his fondness for the scenes of de- 
mestic life, his feelings on the subject of the slave trade, brought 
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him from retirement; and about the middle of the last century he 
distinguished himself as a zealous friend to the blacks. We have 
before had occasion to observe that the infamy of this detestable 
traffic was first discovered in our wilderness, and we claim for the 
quakers of Pennsylvania and Clarkson, the praises which are so 
gratuitously lavished on the potentates of Europe. Instead of 
empty declamation the exertions of Benezet were practical and 
unremitted. He opened a night school where he taught blacks 
without compensation. He contributed liberally from his own 
narrow means to a public institution established for the same pur- 
pose, and became convinced, he says, that “ the commonly recciv- 
ed notion, respecting the capacity of the blacks, is a vulgar pre- 
judice.” He published a variety of essays on this important sub- 
ject, and brought it into notice by letters which he addressed to 
many persons of note, at home and abroad. A fervent and sensi- 
ble epistle ‘*to Charlotte, queen of Great Britain,’ accompanied 
by a collection of his tracts on slavery, was favourably received by 
the personage for whom they were intended, who remarked that 
“the writer was truly a good man, and that she kindly accepted 
the present.”’ 

He was equally zealous in behalf of the aborigines, who have 
always been shamefully treated by the first settlers and their suc- 
cessors, down to our owntimes. Several of our public institutions, 
for which this city is so pre-eminently distinguished, were much 
indebted to Benezet, while in their infant state. The poor were 
often relieved by the charitable feelings which he excited in their 


behalf. 


‘* He ardently inculcated his belief, in the great responsibility attach- 
ed to the possession of wealth, and from those who were blest with ability 
to do good, to the poor and friendless, he implored the most liberal dis- 
pensation of money for their relief. His appeals on this account were of- 
ten availing. He frequently obtained large donations for charitable pur- 
poses from those, who were greatly indebted to his efforts for the enjoy- 
ment of the “‘ duzury of doing good.” So judicious was he in the distri- 
bution of pecuniary assistance, that without any suggestion by him, his 
friend the late John Reynel of Philadelphia, made him his almoner, 
and in that capacity Benezet had the satisfaction for many years to dis- 
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pose of a large part of the income of that benevolent man, thus nobly 
devoted to the comfort of his afflicted fellow creatures. When he observ- 
ed a covetous disposition, in those who were abounding in riches, he was 
more severe in the expression of disapprobation, than respecting almost 
any other error, in the circle of human frailty. He considered a penu- 
rious mind as scarcely rational, and aware of his liability to censure with 
severity those who indulged that degrading propensity, he often checked 
himself when about to give loose to his feelings in relation to it, having 
been frequently heard to say, that “ the highest act of charity in the world 
was to bear with such unreasonableness of mankind.” 

An acquaintance of his, relating to him in conversation that he had re- 
cently heard of a person in whose coffers after his death, many thousand 
dollars in specie were found, Benezet expressed great sorrow at being: in- 
formed of the circumstancce, and begged of his friend to give as little cur- 
rency as possible to the fact, adding, that he thought, ‘‘ i¢ would have been 
quite as reasonable to have had as many thousand pairs of boots or shoes in 
the house, whilst the poor were suffering in bare feet for the want of them.” 

He deeply lamented the consequences which he saw were produced 
by the love of money; tracing to that cause many of the unhappy tur- 
moils which often laid waste the harmony of families, and which was not 








unfrequently the foundation of sanguinary conflicts between nations. 
When he has been made acquainted with the existence of disputes be- 







tween individuals on account of pecuniary matters, he has been known 
to negociate with them, by persuading one to accept less than his demand 
and the other to allow more than he at first conceived right, and having 
thus brought them to the nearest point of reconciliation, he has paid the 
difference out of his own pocket, and restored the parties to peace and inter- 
course, without suffering either of them to know, it was purchased at the er- 
pense of purse. 












Our readers will not be displeased with one or two more pas- 
sages of a similar character. 







‘“* His kindness and charity towards objects'of distress were intuitive. 
One of his friends related having seen him take off his coat in the street and 
give it toan almost naked mendicant, and go home in his shirt sleeves for 
another garment. 

Another instance, illustrative of this prompt benevolence may be cited; 
whilst it affords an additional proof of the efficacy of his humane appeals to 
those in high worldly rank, even when the mode of his application was 
calculated by its singularity, to render his efforts abortive. 
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During,the American war, when the British army occupied Philadel- 
phia, Benezet was assiduous in affording relief to many of the inhabitants, 
whom the state of things at that distressing period had reduced to great 
privation. Accidentally observing a female, whose countenance indicated 
calamity, he immediately inquired into her circumstances. She informed 
him that she was a washerwoman, and had a family of small children de- 
pendent on her exertions for subsistence; that she had formerly supported 
them by her industry, but then having six Hessians quartered at her house. 
it was impossible from the disturbance they made, to attend to her busi- 
ness, and she and her children must speedily be reduced to extreme pov- 
erty. Having listened to her simple and affecting relation, Benezet de- 
termined to meliorate her situation. He accordingly repaired to the ge- 
neral’s quarters; intent on his final object, he omitted to obtain a pass, 
essential to an uninterrupted access to the officer, and entering the house 
without ceremony he was stopped by the sentinel, who after some conver- 
sation, sent word to the general ‘‘ that a queer looking fellow insisted upon 
seeing him.’> He was soonordered up. Benezet on going into the room, 
inquired which was the chief, and taking a chair, seated himself beside the 
general. Such a breach of etiquette surprised the company present, and 
induced a German officer to exclaim, in his vernacular tongue, ‘* what 
does the fellow mean?”’ Benezet however, proceeded, in French, to relate 
to the general the cause of his visit, and painted the situation of the poor 
woman in such vivid colours, as speedily to accomplish the purpose of his 
humane interference. After thanking the commander for the ready acqui- 
escence to his request, he was about taking his departure, when the ge- 
neral expressed a desire to cultivate a further acquaintance, requesting 
him to call whenever it might be convenient, at the same time giving or- 
ders, that Benezet in future should be admitted without ceremony. 


He died in 1784, and it is related that his interment produ 
ced “ the greatest concourse of people that had ever been wit. 
nessed on a similar occasion in Philadelphia:” there being “ a col- 
lection of all ranks and professions among the inhabitants,’ to 
testify their respect for the memory of the deceased. 

Mr. Vaux is entitled to the thanks of the community for pre- 
serving so valuable an example. In his style there is no parade 
of sentiment or glitter of ornament. It is a “ round unvarnished 
tale,’ told ina neat manner, of an uncommonly good man. 
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Criticism.—F'estoons of Fancy, consisting of compositions amatory, sen- 
timental and humorous, in verse and prose. By William Littell, Esq. 
LL. D.—From the Press of Wm. Farquar, Louisville, Ken. 1814. 
12mo. pp. 180. 











Tuis is a very amusing collection of essays, written by a 





vieux gargon, in the west, who scatters the arrows of ridicule in 





all directions. Although all unus’d to the melting mood, he 








speaks with some feeling on “ the silent eloquence of love;” but 
he very soon abandons the fairy bowers of poesy to mingle in 








mortal strifes. He has availed himself, with more wit than de- 








corum of the style of the Bible to describe the proceedings of 





the Legislature of Kentucky in certain cases. At p. 70 we 
have the petition of one of those would-be Solons, whose exis- 








tence is among the taxes which a free country must endure. It 
is addressed “ to their majesties the sovereign people of Ken- 
tucky,” and states that the 











‘‘ petitioner hath grown gray and poor, and become an idler and a 
drunkard, in attempting to serve his country, in the capacity of a legis- 
lator. He has been six times a candidate for a seat in the assembly, and 
twice for one in the senate, but never had the good fortune to be elected. 
He would now willingly live a private life, if he had any thing to live on; 
but his fortune, which was at the first but small, has been entirely swal- 
lowed up in prosecuting ways and means to obtain your majesties’ favour: 
and your petitioner moreover contracted a disrelish for all ordinary indus- 
try, and such a relish for strong drink, that it is utterly impracticable for 
him ever to retrieve his circumstances, or even to procure a livelihood for 
the remainder of his days. 

‘* Under these circumstances, he thinks he may, with profound sub- 
mission to your majesties, request a reunbursement of all the expenses to 
which he has put himself, in order to ol:tain your favour; and the more 
especially as your majesties did actually receive and consume his living, 
notwithstanding you withheld your favour. Your petitioner will further 
remark, that he makes no charge of loss of time, for one half of the first 
four years, and the whole of the last four, which he spent in riding about 
from house to house, in going to raisings and log-rollings, and in frequent- 
ing taverns and tippling-houses, gambling-tables, dram-shops, and every 
other hole and corner where your majesties were to be met with, in order 
to accommodate himself to your majesties’ humour. He likewise lays 
out of his account the great danger of damnation to which he has sub- 
jected himself, by the manifold falsehoods, and calumnies, and slanders, 
which he has invented and circulated, from time to time, to the disparage- 
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ment of his competitors—and only charges your majesties with what he 





has actually expended. 
‘* Annexed hereto is a statement exhibiting his expenditures,” &c. 


The frankness of the following speech is quite amusing, and 
many of our readers will be ready to confess, that,—nomine mu- 
tato—by a slight change as to customs and manners, it would 


suit as well the meridian of London or Paris, as the woods of 


Kentucky. It is supposed to be delivered, on the passage of a 
bill, entitled, “ an act to promote the impartial administration of 


justice.” 


‘* Mr. SpeEAKER—I shall vote against the passage of this bill, be- 
cause I apprehend that, if it should pass into a law, it may have a ten- 
dency to suppress the progress of villany, vice and barbarism. I am 
not misunderstood; I mean precisely what I say, and I have no doubt that 
many members of this honourable body act from the same motives, al- 
though they are not under the same necessity of avowing them that I am. 

‘*Mr. Speaker—You know that I am a representative of a new 
county, but you cannot know as well as I do of what materials the popu- 
lation of that county is composed: when you learn this, you will see that 
my conduct is perfectly consistent. The first settler there was captain 
, who retired thither to avoid a prosecution for horse-stealing. He 
was followed in the ensuing spring by —-———— with his sons and sons-in- 
law; several of whom were threatened with prosecution for hog-steal- 
ing. The next year about a dozen other very conspicuous families set- 
tled there; and it immediately became an asylum for the idle and the pro- 
fligate of every description, for debtors who were unable to pay, and un- 
willing to go to jail; for those prosecuted, and in danger of being prose- 
cuted, for felony, riots, batteries, and every species of crime. 

‘Tt is true our population is small, but among us there are some as- 
piring men who wished to display their talents in civil and political life, as 
well as inhunting, horse racing and fighting: and as they could not get into 
office, without having a new county, they applied for and obtained one. 
This was the only motive for so doing, and not as some suppose, a disrelish 








for our former practices and mode of life. 
‘¢ Now Sir, I assert it boldly, that ten men cannot be found among my 


constituents, who upon an impartial trial, would not be either sentenced 
to the penitentiary, sold out as vagrants, or imprisoned for debt. 
Jong as trials are carried on in our own county, the administration of jus- 
tice is perfectly harmless; for being all nearly in the same situation, and 
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having the whole management of it among ourselves, we so mould it as to 
suit our peculiar circumstances. 

«« Mr. Speaker—I know the situation of my constituents, and I know 
their wishes. I know that there is nothing which they dread so much as an 
impartial administration of justice; and that it is their wish that no law 
shall pass which will have a tendency to produce it: and knowing their 
wishes, I feel myself bound by them. 

«Mr. Speaker—I am no federalist, no aristocrat, I never attempt to 
dictate to my constituents, or to vote against what I know to be their 
wishes: and I hold it as the first principle of repuplicanism, that if any 
member of this house shall vote contrary to what he knows to be the will 
of his constituents, he ought to be ——+*— here and hereafter.” 


The common practice of sending strings of Resolutions from 
the State Legislatures, indicative of the sense of the people, on 
public measures, is admirably ridiculed, in a remonstrance from 
our author'to the Legislature. He states that he has 


“ seriously reflected on the practice, adopted by your honourable 
body, of collecting every winter the annual crop of tlie wisdom of our 
state, and transmitting it in the. form of resolutions, instructions, &c. to 
Congress assembled at Washington City, and entirely disapproves of the 
practice, for the following reasons: 

‘* First, because it is making the state of Kentucky contribute more 
to the good of the union, than any one state is bound to do, or was ever ex- 
pected todo. According to the principles of the Federal constitution, 
each state is bound to contribute annually, to the support of the general 
government, just as much of the state wisdom as its representatives and 
senators in Congress can carry to tle seat of the federal government: and 
nomore. And your remonstrant believes, that by a sound construction 
of the 10th article of the amendments to the Federal constitution, every 
particle of state wisdom, which is not expressly given to the general go- 
vernment, ts expressly reserved to each state. 

‘* Secondly, your remonstrant considers this practice as an ostentatious 
profusion of the public wisdom, ov those who stand in need of it, and who 
give our country no thanks for it. It is notorious that the general ge- 
vernment has made no complaints of a lack of wisdom, that she has not 
applied to this state for any addition to its constitutivnal quota, either by 
way of donation or loan; but on the contrary has showa by her uniform 
conduct, that she is content with the quantity trausmitted by our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

‘* Thirdly, tt is with reluctance that your remonstrant acknowledges 
the unpleasant truth, that this state is far from being rich in wisdom: and 
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if the present practice is persisted in, the time is not remote when there 
will be an entire baukruptcy in that article: the consequence of which 
will be, as he supposes, that the general government will be obliged to put 
this state under cominission of lunacy; which will be more vexatious and 
embarrassing to that government, than all the donation wisdom she ever 
has, or ever can receive from this state, will compensate for. Your re- 
monstrant will here observe, that he strongly suspects that government 
anticipates such an event, and the vexation to herself resulting therefrom, 
which accounts for her never returning any thanks to this state, for the 
various cargoes of wisdom, with which she has been from time to time 
presented. 

‘¢ Your remonstrant has observed with deep concern, that this prac- 
tice has produced a manifestly increasing lack of wisdom, in every depart- 
ment of our state government: our laws have become obscure, impolitic, 
and unjust; the execution of them wavering, unsteady, and feeble; our 
judicial decisions unrighteous, absurd, contradictory to those of all other 
nations and states, and inconsistent with each other: and what he consi- 
ders still more conclusive, the number of lunatics, and other persons of 
unsound mind has of late years increased to an alarming degree; as will 
be manifest to every one who will take the trouble to examine the audi- 
tor’s books. 

‘¢ Your remonstrant therefore, solemnly admonishes your honourable 
body, not to send to Washington City, or to any other place, any more ot 
the state wisdom: and further submits to your consideration, whether it is 
not expedient, to re-import for your own use, a part at least of what has 
been already sent there.” 


There is a sensible “ letter to a young lawyer,” who is ad- 
vised to read Sallust, Tacitus, and Montesquieu, and all the 
speeches of Edmund Burke, Alexander Hamilton and Fisher 
Aimes, which, the author very properly characterizes as exhibit- 
ing “ the highest degree of excellence in all the various species 
of style enumerated by rhetoricians.”’ 

“ The author’s account of himself, in answer to an invitation 
to tea, sent by some young ladics,” proves the truth of the re- 
mark that a writer may be known from his own works. This 
piece did not present itself, until we had gone nearly through the 
volume: but in the “ minds eye” we had portrayed the author 
of this strange olio, very much as he is exhibited in the following 
lines: 
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«‘ | know I am, of all mankind, 

Least form’d to please the female mind, 
And let them call me what they will, 

I am not dispos’d to take it ill. 


. : ‘‘Ttis a fact, Iwas by nature 
t ‘ae A most unfascinating creature, 
, 4 And have “ this talent so improv’d”’ 


he 


2 a As ne’er to love or be belov’d. 


‘“ T’ve wander’d in the thorny maze 
Of science, from my infant days; 
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And, through ambition to be wise, 
i have alinost read out my eyes. 
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‘* Twelve hours each day employ’d in reading, 
Where was the time to learn good breeding? 
Immur’d with books, both day and night, 
What mortal man could grow polite? 

Immers’d in sciences abstruse 

Half out of date and out of use, 

a Who could assume an easy air, 

c And intermingle with the fair? 


“Hence faded beauty, and ill nature, 
Infer that I’m a woman-hater; 

A charge extremely hard to prove 
On me, who neither hate nor love; 
But most sincerely wish the good 

Of all compos’d of flesh and blood. 


‘* ] think somewhere in fables old 

A story apropos is told, 

About a wolf—poor rustic creature! 
Who tried to lay aside his nature; 
Mimicking each politer art, 

And learning compliments by heart, 
With polish’d company would keep, 
And offer’d to gallant a sheep. 


| ** The sheep was perfectly well bred 
+ And quite politely bleating, said 
‘* | own good sir you’re very kind, 


And would no doubt amuse my mind. 
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But must inform you, with your leave, 
You very much yourself deceive; 


Your presence, sir, can never please, 
Your absence, will at least give ease; 
Your love I must by distance measure— 
The farther off the more the pleasure.” 


“¢ By this instructed, I’m aware 
I’ve but one way to please the fair; 
And will pursue that only way, 
Which is TO KEEP MYSELF AWAY.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


1.—The American Analectic Magazineand Naval Chronicle; publish- 
ed by Moses Thomas, Philadelphia, July and August, 1816, Svo. 

2. The American Portfolio; a Monthly Miscellany of Essays on various 
Subjects, Memoirs of distinguished Personages, Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Intelligence, &c. Philadelphia, Harrison Hall, August, 1816, 8vo. 


Tiix article which we are about to introduce to the reader 
is copied from the Critical Review. The object of the proprie- 
tors of this work, as it is described in the preface by Dr. John- 
son, published in 1756, is “‘ to exhibit a succinct view of every 
performance; to point out the most striking beauties or glaring 
defects,’ &c. This promise is repeated in the number for De- 
cember last, and the reader shall now have an opportunity of 
ascertaining how far “ the rule of ’56”’ was observed in the fol- 
Jowing month. 


“ We have often regretted, that the spirit of disaffection which 
is too industriously promoted between the only two free nations of 
the world in political concerns, should have been extended to arts, 
literature, and philosophy; so that the inhabitants of the United 
States neither appreciate properly the liberal attainments of the 
people of this country, nor do the subjects of Great Britain esti- 
mate justly the acquirements of men of genius in the Western 
Republic. 

“ We wish to draw them near to each other, because we are 
confident that they will mutually improve on a close intimacy. 
There are advantages peculiar to old and to new countries, and the 
perfection of a state consists in the union and perfect incorpora- 
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sion of these benefits; and it should seem sufficient to be sensible 
of this obvious truth, to bring about that reciprocal good under- 
standing which we would so earnestly recommend. : 

“ We have had frequent opportunities of forming a judgment 
of the state of feeling of the more enlightened part of society in 
America, by the communications of literary friends, and by the re- 
gular receipt of the journals, and other periodical publications; 
ind from these means of experience we must say, that the aliena- 
tion we complain of is not less promoted on the other side than 
on this side the water, as a few extracts from the works which 
supply the title to the present paper, would sufficiently explain, 
if we were willing to transplant these noxious weeds, instgad of 
leaving them to decay and perish on their own soil. 

«The Analectic Magazine is principally devoted to literary 
intelligence, and was on the first of January instant, to be con- 
nected with a new work under the title of the Quarterly Journal;* 
both of which are to afford, if the purpose of the editors be ful- 
tilled, a complete body of miscellaneous reading. ‘ The monthly 
Publication,” say they, “ contains a various treasure of the lighter 
articles of periodical literature, while the Quarterly affords a less 
multifarious fund of its more substantial productions.” 

“ In the first of the numbers we have noticed, we have the 
life of Paul Jones introduced by the following observations. 

‘Whatever may ha¥e been the defects in the character of 
Paul Jones, or whatever his demerits towards the place of his 
birth, from us he deserves at least such a justification as may be 
warranted by the truth. He served this country well in her hour 
of peril, and if in so doing, he broke the ties which bound him to 
another, is it for us to become his accusers, or listen in silence to 
the accusation? No duty requires from an individual or a nation 
that they should be ungrateful; nor, for our part, do we know of 
any moral obligation which forbids us to extenuate the faults, or 
vindicate the fame of one who was our friend, when friends were 
valuable in proportion as they were rare. His motives were no- 
thing tothe United States; and we will now proceed to the detail 
of his life and actions, so far as they have come to our know- 
ledge.’ 

“ With all due respect to the editors, we take leave to ob- 
serve to them, that these sentiments do not intimate that liberal 
spirit with which such works should be conducted. We do not 
censure the Americans for having. employed such a useful ruf- 
fian as Paul Jones; but it is one thing to avail themselves of his 
courage, and another to extenuate his faults, and vindicate his 
motives. Morals have no locality: they are universal in space, 
as they are eternal in obligation: and a traitor to his country is in 


* We recommend to the editors the alteration of this title, as the terms 
Mmvolve a contradiction. 
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no region to be justified, but every where is to be exposed to the 
detestation of mankind. 

“ The Portfolio is devoted to literature, science, and history; 
comprehending public documents as connected with the latter: 
and to the person by whom it is conducted we would especially 
request attention to the friendly admonition we have just given, as 
his principal object professedly is, ‘ to vindicate the character of 
American literature and manners from the aspersions of ignorant 
and illiterate foreigners; to expose their injustice, and repel their 
calumnies.’ 

“It is in vain,” he says, ‘to disguise the fact: we pay an hu- 
miliating reverence to the haughty and supercilious opinions of 
foreign despots over the empire of letters. Our light is always 
subsidiary, instead of blazing in its own refulgence (effulgence.) 
Such is the predominating influence of foreign literature in this 
country, that we dare not form a judgment upon a narrative of 
scenes that have passed under our own eycs, or express an opinion 
upon the merits of a picture at our own fire-sides, until it has 
been tried in the ordeal of Fdinburgh or London criticism. — It 
comports with the national pride, as well as the private interests 
of the gentlemen who wield these powerful engines of modern 
literature, to misrepresent and degrade the American name.’ 

“ We would apprise this gentleman that we have not the 
smallest objection to the justification he contemplates of Ameri- 
can literature, that we shall be as glad as perhaps he himself 
would be, to see that literature advance to its meridian splendour; 
but we would convince him that this glory can be alone attained 
by the assistance of foreign erudition, whether from London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, or Vienna. Nothing, according to our views, 
can more obstruct American improvement than the absurd per- 
suasion, in defiance of all truth and philosophy, that she has ac- 
quired an extent of knowledge which renders her as independent 
in her literature as she is in her government, and if any thing can 
endanger the security of the latter, it would be the ignorance that 
would feed her vanity inthe former. Under just views of the re- 
lations of life, it will appear to be no humiliation to improve by the 
attainments of others; and the solitary arrogance that would shut 
itself up in its own self-conceit, but adds vice to folly, and we are 
forced to contemn what we should be willing to commiserate. 

“ No, worthy citizens! let your interchange in foreign litera- 
ture be as free as your interchange in foreign trade, and you will 
derive equal advantages in both: the narrow principle which 
would lead you to reject either, is one of those mischievous pre- 
judices that partakes more of pride than prudence—more ef pre- 
sumption than patriotism.” 


The best evidence that we can offer of the manner in which 
the attainments of the people of Great Britain, are estimated in 
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this country, is contained in the catalogues of our booksellers. It 
will be seen, by reference to these documents, that a large pro- 
portion of English literature has been transplanted to our 
shores. Many of the English authors—such as Shakspeare, Junius 
and Blackstone—Reid, Stuart and Beattie—Southey, Scott, 
Moore and Byron—and most of the standard novelists—have been 
naturalized, and multiply like the polypus on our soil. Domestic 
journals cannot exist, unless they are garnished with the flowers, 
and seasoned with the salt, which we import from the British 
isle. A very spirited competition is maintained by our traders 
to procure “ a first copy” of any new works of merit, and editions 
of 500 to 1000 are speedily sold. The mere courtesy-right, if 
it may be so deneminated, of republishing the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews,* was recently purchased for a consideration 
of eight or ten thousand dollars:—a sum far exceeding what has 
ever been paid in this country for a copy-right, excepting in the 
case of judge Marshall; who is said to have received fifty thou- 
sand dollars for his Life of Washington. 

Now let it be recollected that, in no instance scarcely, where 
the American character is concerned, does it receive a liberal 
construction abroad. Instead of consulting our constitution, the 
commentaries upon it in the Federalist, and the decisions under 
it which have been reported by Dallas and Cranch, British wri- 
ters decide upon our government and our judiciary from the re- 
presentations of Ash and Janson. Yet our relish for English books 
suffered little abatement, notwithstanding such offensive conduct, 
until the publication of two articles in the Quarterly Review, 
which betrayed so shameless a disregard of truth, so much bitter 
malignity, such a remorseless hostility, against every thing that 
bore the American name, that those who disseminated the work 
as a proper antidote to a rival journal,—among whom we were 
very zealous,—regard it with a degree of disgust that is scarcely 
removed by the admirable manner in which the writers in this 
journal often inculcate the purest doctrines. So that these peo- 


* It is a custom among the honourable and liberal of the trade, not 
to interfere with one who republishes an English book, by putting another 
edition in market, except under very particular eirenmstances. 
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ple seem to strive, by their merciless butchering, how far they 
can alienate our feelings towards the subjects, since we have re- 
nounced our allegiance to the king. John Bull, says the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, cannot be put 

‘so much out of his way, as by agreeing with him. He is never in such 
good humour as with what gives him the spleen, and is most satisfied when 
he issulky. If you find fault with him, he is in a rage; and if you praise 
him, suspects you have a design upon him. He recommends himself to 
another by affronting him, and if that will not do, knocks him down, to 
convince him of his sincerity. He gives himself such airs no mortal ever 
did, and wonders at the rest of the world for not thinking him the most 
amiable person breathing. John means well too, but he has an odd way 
ef showing it, by a total disregard of other people’s feelings and opinions.” 


On the subject of American literature they are carefully 
silent. In the article which has produced these remarks, it might 
be supposed, from the title prefixed to it, that the two journals in 
question constituted a mirror in which the whole literature of the 
country would be seen reflected. The “ succint view’ of the 
first mentioned journal is confined to a detection of a false prin- 
ciple in ethics, without informing the public that the Magazine 
contains a variety of well written articles on the commerce and 
literature of this country, and has been distinguished by the man- 
ner in which it has exposed the misrepresentations of those Eng- 
lish writers, who have pretended to describe the naval actions 
which occurred during the late war. 

The Port Fo tro is the oldest literary journal that is now 
published in this country, having struggled along through good 
report and evil report, since the commencement of the present 
century. This is the first time, as far as we know, that the British 
public have been informed of its existence, in so formal a man- 
per; and we have to regret that the English editor, instead of giv- 
ing a “ succinet view’’ of our labours, should have been content 
with a paragraph, from our prospectus, the meaning of which he 
has misconceived. We never acted under the absurd persuasion. 
that we could shut our eyes against those lights of experience 
which are blazing so vividly in the mother country. We are too 
poor, too young, to carry on business for ourse}ves. In every 
number, almost, of this journal, during the few months that it 
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has been under our direction, it has been shown, that we are willing 
to draw from the pure wells of English literature. In England, the 
diversion of baiting an author, Dr. Johnson says, has the sanc- 
tion of all ages; but it isnot so here. With us, a work generally 
issues from the press under the cover of certain names, of sound- 
ing import with the vulgar, who will recommend a book some- 
times merely, it must be conjectured, because they are thus ena- 
bled to see their names in print. If the reviewer has the hardi- 
hood to investigate the merits and demonstrate the shallowness of 
a book—no matter how great may be the deficiency, the commu- 
nity sneers at his vanity and the writer hates him for his honesty. 
Hence we have generally suffered such trash to bubble along on 
the stream of oblivion, without visit or search, and have preferred 
the course of recommending, on better authority than our own, the 
admirable models which are constantly issuing from the British 
press. On this subject we deny the influence of any “ narrow 
principle:” we feel that those who are engaged in the pursuits of 
literature are all of one great family, and that it is the general 
interest to “ cultivate a reciprocal good understanding.” 

As we have occasion to dilate on this subject in another arti- 
cle, we shall conclude by assuring the respectable editor of the 
Critical Review, that we receive his admonitions in the spirit in 
which they were intended, and shall be glad to promote an “ in- 
terchange” of literature, with those who resemble this gentle- 
man, in his good sense and good manners. 


EPIGRAM,. 
Op Scotia boasts her Macs and O’s, 
And seeks the palm in verse and prose; 
But England has a Pryor claim, 
And Erin Moore to grace her name. ORLANDO 
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58 MEADE ON MINERAL WATERS. 


CriticismM.—An Experimental Inquiry into the Chemical Properties and 
Medicinal Qualities of the principal Mineral Waters of Ballston and 
Saratoga, in the state of New-York. With directions for the use of 
those waters in the various diseases to which they are applicable, and ob- 
servations on diet and regimen. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining a chemical analysis of the Lebanon Spring in the State of New- 
York. By William Meade, M. D. Philadelphia, Harrison Hall. 8vo. 
pp. 195. 1817. 


Tuts is a book containing not only a good analysis of our 
mineral waters at Saratoga and Ballston, but a very accurate 
and useful account of their virtues, and the disorders wherein 
they may be exhibited with safety or otherwise. 

Hitherto no regular analysis has been made of any of ou: 
mineral springs, excepting those of York county, and Carlisle, in 
Cumberland county, by Mr. Cutbush and judge Cooper. The 
Bedford springs have not yet been analyzed, nor any of the springs 
that attract our citizens in Virginia; such asthe Warm Springs, 
the Sulphur Springs, &c. Hence it is manifest, that whether the 
use of them be pernicious or salutary, is mere matter of accident; 
for no physician can safely prescribe them, until be accurately 
knows their contents, and is thus able to apply them in proper 
doses to the proper disorders they are adapted to relieve. 

In these respects Dr. Meade’s book is extremely useful, and 
may serve as a model for publications of this kind, as it not only 
exhibits with chemical accuracy the contents of the waters exa- 
mined, but treats also with medical accuracy of the disorders 
wherein they are calculated to do good or harm. Beside these 
parts of his plan, he has given us a mineralogical and geological 
description of the country where the springs in question are 
situated; a necessary part of such a book, because the mineralogy 
of the country is a kcy to the contents of the springs that rise in 
it, and forms an essential part of their natural history. 

Our readers wil! be gratified by the following synoptical 
table, extracted from Dr. Meade’s work, which contains, In 


small compass, much useful information. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


There are two handsome views, of Ballston spring, and the 
Congress spring at Saratoga, neatly engraved in aqua tint, that are 
useful ornaments to this publication; for which the inhabitants of 
those places, and the company that resort thither, are under obli- 
gations to the author. The book is neatly printed; it is sold at a 
moderate price, and may be recommended io the patient as well 
as the physician. 








THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER E*@Q. 


9 


‘* Procrastination is the thief of time. 


THERE is a strong tendency in the heart of every man to 
contemn the evil that is afar off, and to bend only to the storm 
that howls around him. It is to this impulse that we may attri- 
bute the carlessness we feel about another world, and the tenacity 
with which we observe the forms of this. The failure of a fa- 
vourite speculation, or the loss of an hour's pleasure, affect us 
with the deepest chagrin; while the comfort and happiness of our 
latter days are regarded as matters of comparatively but little 
moment. We are deeply affected at having unintentionally in- 
jured a friend, we are awed by the anger of a parent, or intimi- 
dated at the threats of a foc, while the idea of a future state af- 
fords us but little uneasiness. 

We are all ready enough to blame the neglect or indolence 
of others, but there are few of us who do not defer until to-mor- 
row many things which ought to be done to day. The spirit of 
procrastination pervades all ranks, and is every day to be seen 
like a powerful opiate, arresting the foot of enterprise, enervat- 
ing the hand of industry, and lulling to rest, the visions of ambi- 
tion. Like the downy bed of repose it becomes dearer the lon- 
ger it is enjoyed, and cannot be forsaken without a vigorous ex- 
ertion. | 

To indulge this propensity we eagerly catch at every change 
in the natural season or the political hemisphere, and at every 
revolution in our own affairs or those of our neighbours. A lady 
will defer visiting a sick friend one day because it rains, the next 
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because it shines, and the third because it is cloudy; and the news 
of a victory, or the occurrence of a public festival, is a sufficient 
cause for a man’s neglecting his own interest or the duties he 
owes to his country. 

A few years ago, the embargo furnished an admirable excuse 
to the timid, the indolent, and the procrastinating. The youth 
who had finished his college exercises defered the choice of a 
profession because the times were unpropitious; and the tender 
maid, who had given the long withheld assent, could not think of 
yielding her hand during the embargo! Nay, so rigid were the 
ladies in observing the system of non-intercourse, that I have 
known one of them absolutely discharge a lover who had been 
dangling for years; politely inviting him however to call again at 
‘“ a more convenient season.”” The trader who had become in- 
volved by his imprudence, or the mechanic who longed for an idle 
or a riotous hour, eagerly seized upon the same apology for de- 
fering the payment of debts or the fulfilment of contracts. A 
very honest country gentleman of my acquaintance, when exhorted 
by his clergyman to have private worship in his family, declared 
that he could not pray with any kind of comfort during the em- 
bargo. 


gins of omission, and then with those of commission, until the 


In short, we began by blaming the embargo first with our 


poor embargo was at last loaded with all the transgressions of the 
nation. 

By and by however the embargo law was repealed—but then 
there was “ a speck of war in the horizon,” and of course all af- 
fairs of moment, such as marrying and christening, making mo- 
ney or saving our souls, must be deferred until it was ascertained 
whether we were to have war or peace. This interregnum of 
suspense was even worse than the embargo itself—but it was soon 
followed by the war. Here was ample food for the genius of pro- 
crastination. The lawyer defers his client from term to term, be- 
cause justice could not be expected during the troublesome times 
of war; the client in turn draws his purse strings and declares he 
can get no money while the war lasts; and every old woman who 
wishes an excuse for laziness or improvidence thinks it unneces- 
sary to set her hens until the war is over. I knew a grave per- 
sonage who having read of “ wars and rumours of war” in her 
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Bible, and having observed that the former had suspended works 
even of necessity and mercy, exclaimed, “if this is war, what will 
become of us when the rumours of war come.” 

The war was over—but then the times were hard; the Banks 
refuse to pay their notes, debtors disappoint their creditors, and 
very good church-going christians neglect important duties be- 
cause “ charity begins at home,’ and—the times are hard. This 
then must certainly be the time anticipated by the old lady above 
mentioned, for if what every body says is true, ihe times are 
harder now than during the war, therefore, say the procrastinators, 
if we might have many things undone then we may surely do it 
now. 

« Thus it is that we can always find an excuse for postponing 
that which we donot wish to perform. Although our minds are 
convinced—although conscience urges, we have not resolution to 
obey her dictates. ° To wisdom we say “ a/most thou persuadest 
me;”’ to religion “ at a more convenient season I will cal! on 
thee;” and to the needy “ go and come again—/o-morrow 1 will 
give.” The fallacy cf such reasoning soon becomes exposed. 
Any one who will seriously reflect upon the shortness of time, 
and the mutability of fortune, will readily perceive the necessity 
of grasping at every moment, and the folly of losing a single 
opportunity, for the improvement of the one, or the attainment of 
the other. The golden hours of youth pass away “ as showers 
upon the grass, that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons 
of men;” and unless they have been properly improved they car- 
ry off with them the fond visions of fancy, the aspiring hopes of 
ambition, and all the delusive speculations of the heart. We see 
a few who had listened to the precepts of wisdom rising into opu- 
lence and esteem, around us, and we begin to regret the days 
rioted away in luxurious pleasures, or wasted in idle pursuits. 
But to repine at that which 1s lost, is as idle as to sport with that 
which we possess. He who is prodigal of time is misspending 
that which is not his own, and for which he must one day render 
an account. We have duties to ourselves, our friends, and our 


country sufficient to employ every heur. 


ORLANDO. 





RURAL ECONOMY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ So shall thy barns be filled with pflenty.”’— Prov. iii. 10. 


Steefing of seed, is a practice that has prevailed in some 
degree since the early periods of the art of husbandry—-its utility 
has not been fully determined. Much depends upcn the nature 
of the steep. 

The carbonated liquor afforded by dung hills, is highly es- 
teemed in China, as a steep, which promotes the growth of the 
crop, and protects the seed from injury by insects. 

Sowing.—Greater attention ought to be paid by our farmers 
to the manner of depositing seed in the ground. Winter grain 
should be sown deep, as it would thereby be better protected 
against the effect of frost and thaws, so common in our Climate, 
which throws the grain out of the soil; in consequence of which 
it perishes. Spring grain, does not require so much depth. Sow- 
ing droad cast answers with some seed, but for others, the drill 
might be used to much greater advantage. 

Manures.—We do not know that any subject of equal im- 
portance, has less regard paid to it by our farmers, than the for- 
mation of manures. 

Many vegetable, and other substances, which are permitted 
to lay unobserved, and unimproved, would essentially contribute 
to increase this valuable article in husbandry. Soiling of horses, 
and different kinds of cattle, with clover, and other artificial gras- 
ses, would richly repay the suffiosed waste of time, which the 
practice would require. Raking the woodland and conveying the 
vegetable matter thus collected to the barn yard, and the clearing 
up of fences, instead of being burnt, should be taken to the same 
depot, together with al] other substances capable of decompusi- 
tion; and by a judicious management of the drainings of the 
stable admixed, would form a valuable stock of manure. 

Ajiplication of manure. It is certainly a great error, to 
spread a small quantity of manure over a large space of ground. 

If our farmers would cultivate fewer acres, and them weld, 
their gains would be proportionate. People who pursue the plan 
of extensive cultivation with small stocks of manure do not calcu 
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late the time, and labour expended to so little purpose. One acre 


properly manured, and well attended, will yield more than five. 


less judiciously manuged. 

Marle. The various success that has attended the use of 
this article, renders it important that accurate observation and 
experiment should be made with respect to it. It abounds in the 
state of New-Jersey, and in most alluvial countries, and certainly 
forms a valuable item in the list of manures. It differs however 
sv much in quality, and produces such opposite effects on dif- 
ferent soils, as to require great care in its application. If some 
of our intelligent agriculturists would make this subject an ob- 
ject of investigation, and fudbish the result, they would essentially 
serve the interests of husbandry. (vid. fost.) 

Hedges. Owing to the rapid consumption of our timber, 
it has become of importance that we should adopt the use of five 

Sence. Notonly the utility, but the beauty of this mode of di- 
viding grounds, should be regarded by farmers. 

The Hessian fly is an insect whose character and habits, 
have not been sufficiently studied. When we consider the extent 
of its ravages in some seasons it might be supposed to be of suf- 
ficient importance to give to it the attention which it merits. 

Whether any particular kind of wheat is less liable to its 
assaults, or any mode of culivation a protection against its ravages, 
are questions which ought to engage the serious notice of practi- 
cal farmers. 

The cut worm, or corn grud, has of late years become a for- 
midable foe. ali ploughing has been adopted with singular 
success, in preventing its destructive career. We strongly, and 
confidently recommend the pfrractice. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Mari. From Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. president ot 
the Bath and West of England Society for promoting agricul- 
ture, a letter was received accompanied by the 14th vol. ot Me- 
moirs of that institution. Among other interesting papers con- 
tained in the work, is an analysis of the marl of New-Jersey by 
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Mr. Wilkinson of Bath, who concludes his observations as fol 
lows: ‘ With Mr. Cooper (professor Cooper) I think, it is most 
probable, that the good qualities (of the marl) are principally to 
be attributed to the iron.” 

Crops. Letters from gentlemen of great respectability were 
read on the subject of the crops.—It appears that the Hessian 
fiy has destroyed many fields of wheat ia the state of Virginia. 
In Maryland and Delaware, it has done much injury. In Penn- 
sylvania the harvest promises to be abundant. The cut worm 
has every where seriously affected the corn, and tnless the sea- 
son should be uncommonly favourable, not more than one-third 
of the usual quantity of Indian corn will be grown. 

New plough. VT. M. Randolph Esqr. of Virginia has pre- 
sented to the president of the society a Aill-side plough; this im- 
plement will no doubt be found an important acquisition to the 
farmers of Pennsylvania. 

Hare’s blow-fpine.--From a Letter of Dr. Wilkinson of 
Rath to the president we make the following extract: “I avail 
myself of the present opportunity in mentioning that the experi- 
ments noticed by Dr. Clarke of Cambridge with an apparatus 
containing a condensed mixture of the oxygene and hydrogene 
gases in the same proportion as they enter into the composition 
of water, have been repeated in Bath about two months since by 
myself, with the valuable assistance of Sir 7. Davy. We observed 
very little difference in our experiments from those published in 
the American Memoirs of 1804 by J/r. /éare, although the heat 
from this inflamed mixture is very intense, yet it only fused the 
earths, but did not reduce any to the metallic state. On every 
account I prefer A/r. Hare’s mode of conducting the experiments, 
to the one adopted by Dr. Clarke. 

Sheep. Several applications were made from the southward 
for the broad tail Tunis sheep, experience having proved (as the 
writers assert) that that breed possesses advantages superior to 
the Merino. —Mecting of the 12th. June. 
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crrricism.—The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with Rela 
tion to the North American Provinces, and West Indian Possessions, 
&c. &c. By a British Traveller. 1816. 


The following article will be perused with no little interest, 
by the American reader, because it contains the sentiments of a 
respectable journal, which is published in the metropolis of a 
country where we are regarded with a watchfuieye. The anxiety 
of the author and his reviewer, on the subject of Canada, is quite 
natural, but as long as Great Britain is obliged to give bribes to 
settlers “ to prevent them from repairing to the United States, in 
preference to remaining in Canada,” the population will be small, 
and the Colony continue tc be exposed to great hazard. It is in 
vain that these writers assume an air of contempt in estimating our 
strength. It suits their purposes to represent us as a nation, which 
exhibits “ at once the dissipation of youth, the selfishness of maturer 
years, and the feebleness of oldage.”” John Bull may swallow al! 
this, because he isa great blockhead, and it is his principle to 
“ hate al! other countries,’”’ and “ to think all other people, fools.” 
(Ed. Rev.) But inan unguarded moment these writers will ad- 
mit,—as is done in the review betore us,—that “ Great Britain 
never had an enemy more to be dreaded,” than her dissipated. 
selfish, and feeble offspring. Reflections on Custom-houses, 
come with an ill grace from a country whose commercial reve- 
nues are protected by a mass of legislative provisions, greater we 
believe in bulk, than those which contains the whole code of the 
United States. In the various reports of our collectors to the 
Treasury Department, it is frequently remarked how seldom 
frauds occur. These reports are confirmed by an inspection of 
the calendars of the District Courts, where such offences are cog- 
nizable. Not long since, a parcel of stones were found concealed 
in cotton which had been shipped to a foreign port. In the 
English newspapers such occurrences are published daily, and 
John Bull shakes his chubby cheeks at the hoax, as it is there 
innocently termed. But among us this infamous fraud excited an 
universal burst of indignation, and the people were urged in the 
daily gazettes, to vindicate the national character, by detecting 
the swindler. Because “ an eminent divine” took occasion to say, 
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in Boston, that “ we are accused of being too greedy of gain, and 
not over-scrupulous how we obtain it,” the author of the book un- 
der consideration, takes it fro confesso and aflirms that we are 
“ justly characterized.” How it may be in Boston we shall not 
say, but inthe Southern section the very reverse of this is the fact. 
If a Virginian can get enough to clothe his negroes and entertain 
his friends he is satisfied. We fear that there are very few deal- 
ers in any country, who could stand the test which the holy minis- 
ter is Commissioned to apply. The most upright dealer who 
occupies his compter for six days, and on the seventh, instead 
of resting from his labours, shall sit dewn to count his gains, will 
assuredly learn from this authority that fe is too greedy of gain. 
Yet it would be regarded as an atrocious libel to say of this man, 
that he is “not very nice as to the adoption of means’’ in his 
“commercial transactions.”” If we were to draw inferences with 
such facility, what could we say of the state of morals, among our 
calumniators after reading “the Book”—the most remarkable 
speeches of Erskine, Curran and Phillips, the delicate epistles of 
the “ commander in chief,” and that miracle of piety, as he is 
described by some writers,—lord Nelson? what could we not say 
that would not be quite as liberal and as logical as the strictures 
of the Quarterly Review on Inchiguin’s Letters, and Porter’s 
Journal? Has our “ cupidity” ever prevailed to so “ astonishing 
a degree,” as to induce us to subjugate an immense empire, by 
means, which, when described by Burke, produced sensations al- 
most incredible? Do our ministers of justice seek for culprits in 
the abodes of opulence and the circles of fashion, and knock, in 
vain, at the gates of the palace?—-Why must we be compelled to 
perform the painful task of exhibiting such profligacy? Far more 
in unison with our feelings would it be to expatiate on the nobler 
qualities of the English character; to extol their patience under 
difficulty, their greatness in action, and their magnanimity in suc- 
cess: to sit at the feet of their philosophers, and gather experience 
trom her statesmen. But the continent is the theatre which they 
select for the display of their bright side, while to us, who are 
united to them by the ties of blood and act under the same code 
of moral and municipal law,—to us they exhibit only the dark fea- 
tnres. ‘Their obstinacy drove us into a political independence; 
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and it might be feared that their superciliousness and misrepre- 
sentations would produce a revolt in the empire of letters, were 
we not certain that the wand of rH# poxr would recal us to his 
own island where Genius has enchanted all the groves and Wis- 
dom crieth aloud tn the streets. 

The reviewer complains that we should consider our artists 
as the best; our men as the strongest, &c. This is a silly vanity 
which is to be found in all parts of the world, and in no country is 
it indulged to such av excess as Great Britain. John Bull, say 
the Edinburg Keviewers 


will have it that he is a great patriot, for he hates all other countries; 
that le is wise, for be thinks all other people fools; that he is honest, for 
he calls all other people rogues. He beats his wife, quarrels with hie 
neighbours, damns his servants, and gets drunk to kill the time and keep 
up his spirits, and firmly believes himself the only unexceptionable, ac- 
complished, moral and religious character in christendom. He boasts of 
the excellence of the laws and the goodness of his own disposition; and yet 
there are more people hanged in England than in all Europe besides: 
he boasts of the modesty of his countrywomen, and yet there are more 
{who have lost all modesty] in the streets of London than in all the capitals 
of Europe put together. 


We too must be indulged in boast when we reflect that 
Americans go abroad to establish and preside over the most ho- 
norable institutions; or remain at home to protect the country;— 
to contend with the pupils of Nelson and the followers of Welling- 
ton. But it is time to commence the Review. 


‘‘ There are many sensible remarks in this little volume, on a 
subject of great national importance; mixed, however, with no 
small portion of advice which it would be impossible to follow, 
and with numerous recommendations which in the mean time it 
would be impracticable to execute. From the beginning to the 
end of it, the Americans are represented, not without some truth 
ve believe, as an unamiable, restless, and very ambitious people; 
jealous in the extreme of British power, envious of our superiority, 
and filled with the most determined rivalship, first to surpass, and 
then to humble us. The author, who designates himself a ‘¢ tra- 
veller,’ seems to have lived a good deal amangst them, profes- 
sing thus to be intimately acquainted with their country, their 
manners, spirit, and political projects; and we have so far to speak 
in favour of the genuineness of his characteristics, as to remark 
“hat they are not contradicted by any thing which we have jearned 
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of Independent America, through other sources. Perhaps there 
is, now and then, a little excess of bitterness against them, and 
rather too deep a shade thrown over their moral characters, as 
merchants and politicians, but, on the whole, the picture, we 
should conceive, is a striking likeness, giving, in strong colours, 
the distinguishing expression of their national features, and with- 
out any intentional distortion or wilful caricature. 

“ The avowed object of this publication is to recommend to our 
Government a vigorous system of policy with regard to our Ameri- 
can provinces; to encourage emigration to them; and, above all, 
to foster their trade, to the complete exclusion of the United 
States, in every article which they can possibly supply, either to 
the mother country, or to the West India islands. The affairs 
of Europe have so deeply engrossed the attention of our rulers, 
during the last twenty years, as to render the concerns of our 
Transatlantic possessions of very inferior consequence; and it was 
not, in fact, until a serious attempt had been actually made by 
the Republicans to wrest them from us altogether, that we begari 
to perceive the necessity, both of strengthening their means of 
natural defence, and of adding to the military establishment in the 
frontier provinces; and yet it is well known that, notwithstanding 
our utmost efforts, the failure of the enemy, in their several enter- 
prises, was much more attributabie to their want of almost every 
soldier-like quality, than to the adequacy of our preparations to 
repel invasion. ‘The expediency, however, of increasing a trusty 
and efficient population in all the provinces, and particularly in 
Canada, was thus practically manifested to the Government at 
home; and, accordingly, in pursuance of this object, various in- 
ducements were held out, upon the termination of hostilities, to 
direct the current of emigration, which was then anticipated in 
England, to British America: and there is reason to believe that 
the system would have been persevered in, but for the interruption 
of all our peaceful arrangements which was occasioned almost 
immediately after by the return of Buonaparte from Elba.” 

“ The observations of the author, in relation to the subject at 
large, may be divided into two heads; namely, as they respect the 
furtherance of commerce; and next, as they respect security and 
defence. Before, however, we enter upon these topics, we shall 
exhibit a very short sketch ‘ of the genius of the Americans,’ 
meaning thereby, of course, the people of the United States.” 

* [In commercial transactions this people are extremely enter- 
prising, and not very nice, it is alledged, as to the aduption of 
means whereby to promote their ends. Custom-house oaths, 
which we regret to say are too frequently rerarded even among 
ourselves as mere matters of form, impose very little restraint 
upon an American trader, who will swear, observes our traveller, 
that innumerable cargoes of rum and sugar were shipped at an 
island which was well known never to have produced one ounce 
of either.” 
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‘Fraud, smuggling, and perjury, are practised with success, and with- 
out reserve, and thus cupidity prevails among them to an astonishing de- 
gree. Aneminent divine of Boston, thus justly characterized his country- 
men from the pulpit, on ‘ putting away the easily besetting sin.’ ‘ There 
have existed at all times,’ said he, ‘ not only personal and peculiar, but 
also national sins. For instance, among the ancients the Asiatics were 
accused of effeminacy, the Carthaginians of perfidy; so among the mo- 
derns, the French are said to be volatile and frivolous; the Spaniards proud 
and cruel; the English haughty, and evincing too great contempt for 
strangers; and we, my brethren, of being greedy of gain, and not over 
scrupulous how we obtain it. 


“ Tt has often ee remarked that the Americans, asa nation, 
exhibit at once the dissipation of youth, the selfishness of ma- 
turer years, and the feebleness of old age. They are moreover 
ostentatious and conceited in the very highest degree, regarding 
all other men with contempt and disdain. They view us in parti- 
cular, as slaves and degraded vassals, degenerated not only in vir- 
tue and genius, but also in physical strength. The greatest artists 
of the modern world are Americans; the strongest men of the 
modern world are Americans; the only freemen in the modern 
world are Americans. Created to command the Western hemis- 
phere, and to spread terror over the other, their ambition has al- 
ready planned not only the subjugation of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, but also of every islawd on the Eastern 
shores of their extended Continent; and their imaginations, heat- 
ed with this ideal triumph, already stretch across the ocean, and 
behold their star-bespangled flags waving in the mouth of the 
Thames, their fleets blockading Portsmouth, and their cruizers 
sweeping our trade from every sea under the heavens. Both 
federalists and democrats coincide in the full persuasion of the 
declining state of the British naval power, and of the brilliant des- 
tinies now awaiting their own; and they are at no pains to conceal 
that they entertain the most confident expectation that they will 
be able to annihilate both our navy and our commerce, at no dis- 
tant period They describe Great Britain as ‘a magnificent but 
sinking vessel; and it gives us pain to add, that, in respect to deep 
rooted envy and the purpose of ultimately bringing us down, the 

Sederalists are more to bedreaded than the blustering democrats 
who hurried us into the late war. The former objected to a 
declaration of hostilities with this country, not because they had 
any attachment to us, or any respect for the cause of liberty in 
which we were then engaged in Europe, but solely because they 
were not yet prepared to meet us, to advantage, either by land or 
by water. The federalists, besides, are well known to constitute 
what is called, in America, the naval party; the men who strain 
every nerve to render their fieets efficient and formidable; and 
their councils, we may remark, are just so much the more to be 
feared and watched, that they prosecute them without noise, and 
direct them steadily to one great object. The other party have a 
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manifest leaning to France in all their schemes of policy; the class 
again, of whom we are now speaking, dislike the French as much 
as they dislike us, but in all their plans for maritime superiority 
their projects must necessarily bear a reference to the humiliation 
of our navy, whether warlike or commercial. Connected with this 
great consummation, we may allude, in passing, to the recent ef- 
forts which have been made at the Court of Naples to obtain a 
footing in the Mediterranean. The point which the American 
negociator seems to have been instructed to insist upon, was a 
naval station in the territory of the Neapolitans, either on the Con- 
tinent itself, or in one of their islands, with liberty to refit their 
ships of war, to land ammunition, and, in short, to render it the 
head-quarters of their European marine. Fortunately, on this 
occasion, the eyes of our ministers have been opened to their de- 
signs; and we trust that our influence with the government of 
Naples is sufficiently powertul to disappoint these ambitious Re- 
publicans. 

“ It is not enough, however, that we set ourselves to counter- 
act their projects in this quarter of the globe: we must also look 
sharp after them at home. We must adopt every legal measure 
to encourage the trade, and consequently, the population of our 
North American provinces, so as at once to increase our strength, 
where we are most vulnerable, and to create a market for our 
manufactures, where it will be most easy and most advantageous 
to do it. During the late war the people of the United States 
carried on a very extensive intercourse, not only with the West 
India islands, but also with our colonies in other seas, supplying 
them with produce, which, it appears, might be raised in the great- 
est abundance in Canada and Nova Scotia; and, at the present 
moment, we believe, a considerable proportion of the fish and lum- 
ber required by the planter in the sugar islands, is exported from 
the waters of Independent America. With respect to the former 
article, it is generally known that the British have a large esta- 
blishment at Newfoundland, and that several thousand persons are 
annually employed in fishing, curing, and warehousing; but the 
Americans, having received permission to fish on the same banks, 
and without being hampered with the restrictions imposed upon 
our own countrymen, have contrived to outsell them in the West 
India market, where cheapness, rather than goodness of quality, 
allures the purchaser. The British fisher must dry and cure his 
fish ashore, submit them to the inspection of persons appointed 
for the purpose, and divide them into three sorts or descriptions 
according to the respective markets for which they are by these 
judges considered fit: the American on the contrary, loses no 
time in culling or drying his goods; he salts as fast as he catches, 
on board his ship, throws the gut into the sea, at the manifest ha- 
zard of ruining the fishing altogether, as the cod desert such 
places as are contaminated with offal; and sails for the islands 
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where he supplies the negro-owners with a half putrid article at 
a very low price. Inconsequence of this state of things, the New- 
foundiand trade has been most materially injured by the Ameri- 
cans; so much so, indeed, that of 456,221 cwt. of fish, which were 
imported into the several West India islands in three years ending 
witi 1807, our countrymen furnished no more than 97,486, whilst 
their rivals, owing to the exemptions already stated, succeeded in 
furnishing 358,733 cwt. We admit that monopolies, in most 
cases, are bad, and to be avoided indeed in every instance 
where nothing but the interests of trade alone are consulted; still, 
as to the matter in hand, it is very clear that one of two things 
ougnt to be instantly done; either our people should be relieved 
from all restrictions in the mode of curing and sorting their fish, or 
all those who are allowed the privilege of fishing along with 
them, should be bound by the same regulations In fact, it has 
now become an object of sufficient importance with us to inquire 
whether the supply of fish to the West Indies and other British 
colonies, should not be wholly furnished from British capital and 
industry, or whether we are still to put into the hands of our most 
inveterate enemy, the means of increasing that very species of 
warlike force, by which they hope the most speedily and effectu- 
ally to work our ruin. It is stated by the author now before us, 
and, we believe, upon the very best grounds, that ifthe Ameri- 
cans are indebted to their more regular commerce and large 
vessels for able seamen, they derive the ordinary, which consti- 
tute the more numerous classes, from this very trade; and the nu- 
merous privateers which infested the ocean in the late war, drew 
from thence the main body of strenzth—men of proper habits, who 
could endure almost any privation or encounter any danger. It is 
matter of regret, therefore, that in the late treaty concluded at 
Ghent no mention is made of the fisheries; and it strikes us, from 
something which occurred at the time, that the Americans are 
still to be permitted to fish in our waters, but not to land for the 
purposes of salting and warehousing; thatis, they are to be allowed 
to do all that they would have done at any rate, and prohibited 
from doing that which, in scarcely any circumstances, would they 
have any inclination to perform. It is certainly desirable, at ali 
times, that the people of the United States should be excluded 
from a branch of industry and commerce, so eminently calculated 
to support a nursery of seamen; but more particularly ought this 
measure to be effected, amid the present embarrasments of the 
trading part of the community, aad whilst so many of the labour- 
ing class are unprovided with employment. If this country, ob- 
serves our author, perceives the propriety of retaining her natu- 
ral advantages and employing her resources, she must not merely 
exclude the Americans from the banks of Newfoundland, but also, 
by every possible means, encourage emigration; for without an 
increase of the inhabitants, the provinces can never carry the 
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fishing to an extent sufficiently great to ensure that permanent 
utility to the nation which it is so capable of producing. 

«¢ The same remarks are applicable in their full import to the 
lumber trade; by which is meant the shipping of planks, staves, and 
timber of various sorts, for the use of the planters. Bryan Edwards 
estimates the annual demand of a West India plantation, of six 
hundred acres, in staves and heading for casks alone, at 1501. In 
the year 1791, it was estimated that in Jamaica, there were 796 
sugar estates; these atthe rate of 150/. per annum, would give 
the Americans 119,400/. annually in this branch of trade from one 
island alone. Add tothis then, the consumption of the other co- 
lonies, the constant increase of cleared estates, the new settlements 
of Berbice and Demerara, and it will clearly appear that the sup- 
plics requisite for these and other descriptions of timber must be 
immensely great, especially when it is recoilected that the build- 
ings in the towns and plantations are chiefly constructed of wood. 
According to our author, the annual demand for timber, previous 
to the restrictions, was 117,740 loads; of which the Americans 
furnished 113,600, while our provinces had the opportunity of 
supplyiig only about 3496 loads; but in 1810, when the restric- 
tions on American commerce were in force, the exports from 
Quebec alone amounted to 160,952 loads; proving, we think, in 
the strongest manner, the ability of our provinces to meet a very 
extcnsive demand in this article, and clearly exhibiting the im- 
mense disadvantages which these colonies must labour under, 
when deprived by undue competition, of this important branch of 
trade. The author aduces many facts to show that the Aimeri- 
cans have made the most of this article of commerce, converting 
it, in many instances, into a lucrative manufacture, by sawing and 
preparing the timber, before exportation, to answer nearly ail the 
purposes to which it can be applied in the West Indies; and hence 
have arisen, says he, in the stony, sterile regions of New Hamp- 
shire, flourishing settlements and a numerous population. At Da 
Moriscotti, he saw upon one stream, inthe short space of a quar- 
ter ofa mile, no fewer than eight saw-mills employed in this trade. 

Now, we imagine, there would be no great dithiculty in secu- 
ring the whole of this gainful waffic to our own previnces. There 
is abundance of the raw material, so to speak, and nothing seems 


moment, there is an overilow in Great Britain seeking an advan- 
tageous employment. It may indeed be stated, as an objection 
toevery measure of restriction and monopoly, that, as the Ameri- 
cans can supply lumber on lower terms than the people of Cana- 
da ov New Brunswick, it would be unjust to compel the West 
Indian planter to forego this advantage, and to purchase in a dear- 
er market. In answer to this, however, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that the principles of a free trade are not yet recognized 
in any part of the world; that every nation endeavours to encou- 
VOL. Iv. K 
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rage its domestic manufactures; and that, if any imaginable cir- 
cumstances can justify the adoption of a restrictive system, it 
must be those very circumstances in which we stand with rela- 
tion to America. The primary object in our translatic policy 
must be to raise and support a power of sufficient magnitude to 
keep the Americans in check on their own shores; to embrace 
every opportunity of rearing sailors, and of increasing the ton- 
nage of our colonists; and, with these views, to deprive the for- 
mer of every branch of manufacture and of sea-faring industry, 
which can possibly be occupied by ourselves. In prosecuting 
such measures too, we should only follow the example which the 
American government has recently set, for with the avowed in- 
tention of promoting their internal manufactures, they have since 
the peace nearly doubled the import duties upon all goeds made 
in Great Britain. 

We have always held it unwise, generally speaking, to le- 
visjate on the subject of provisions, for as prices are regulated by 
the supply, and the supply by the bounty of Heaven, rather than 
by the foresight of men, no laws can have a permanent efficacy, 
as to the steadiness of the money-value of corn, in any given num- 
ber of years. In the case, however, of our American colonies, 
every possible encouragement should be afforded them, to raise 
corn for the supply of the West India islands; and thereby to 
enable them to seize that important article of manufacture and 
commerce, which has proved so advantageous to the farmer and 
ship-owner of the United States. The author is decidedly of 
opinion, and he brings forward a great number of facts in sup- 
port of it, that our provinces are naturally more fertile and bet- 
ter fitted for the purposes of agriculture than the middle or 
southern states of the Union; and if the flour which is made in 
Canada be inferior to that of Baltimore, it is not because the 
wheat is coarser, but because the millers, at the latter place, are 
more expert and careful than in the former, or even than in any 
part of England. Were the provinces, however, certain of a 
constant market, though only to the West Indies, they would 
soon adopt the improvements of their southern neighbours in 
their mode of manufacture, and produce, instead of the present 
deteriorated article, flour of very superior quality; an event 
which would prove an effectual check, not only in open rivalship, 
but in illicit importation fron: the states into the Canadas them- 
selves. In 1802, Canada alone exported 100,000 bushels of wheat, 
38,000 barrels of flour, and 32,000 casks of biscuits; but in 1810, 
curing the non-intercourse Act, the exports from the same pro- 
vince were 170,000 bushels of wheat, 12,519 barrels of flour, 
16,467 quintals of biscuit, 18,928 bushels of pease, 866 bushels 
of oats, 98 bushels of Indian corn: and if this district, under 
every disadvantage, could export to such an amount, of what ex. 
tension is the trade of the whole provinces not susceptible, were 
cnlture properly encouraged by legislative protection. 
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It is not our intention to descend to the other minor branches 
of trade particularized at great length by our author; we may 
mention, however, that of * Nosions,’” which seem to be in great 
demand among the Creoles, consisting of potatoes, biscuits, crack- 
ers, Cheese, hams, butter, tongues, salt-beef, pork, poultry, eggs, 
apples, jams, soused and smoked fish, with other articles, says 
our authority, too numerous for detail. Doubting whether these 
are fit subjects for an Act of Parliament, and knowing how es- 
sential they are to a comfortable existence on this side the Atlan- 
tic as well as on the other, we have only to express a hope that 
our colonies on the Western Continent, will soon be so much im- 
proved as to mect fully all the wants of the luxurious islanders, 
and in this way to secure the riches which at present go into the 
hands of our most malignant foes. That they are capable of 
raising such a supply was completely proved during the late war; 
for Halifax being made the principal station of a large naval and 
military force, a sudden demand was thus created for provisions 
for all kinds, which, without any previous arrangements, was im- 
mediately answered from the resources of Nova Scotia alone. 
The town was also swelled by a prodigious concourse of stran- 
gers, not military; and yet so far from any appearance of famine 
or even of scarcity, the author declares that there was a profusion 
of all the necessaries of life, and the prices only such as all mar- 
kets will obtain, when. there exists a great demand and brisk 
sales. Indeed there is no room for doubt that our provinces 
might readily be converted into extensive depots of corn, as well 
as of fish, sufficient not only to supply the West India islands, but 
even to lend assistance to the mother country in bad seasons; and 
as this would answer the double purpose of increasing the power 
of our fellow-subjects, and of limiting the resources of their am- 
bitious neighbours, we should sincerely hope that the attention of 
government will be speedily directed to bring it about. 

Our author is greatly alarmed at the prospect of a powerful 
competition, on the part of the native artizans and mechanics in 
the United States, in every department of manufacturing skill; 
and he even foresees an epoch, as at no great distance, when we 
shall be completely driven not only from the American market, 
but also from that of the West Indies, and from all other coun- 
tries, in fact, to whicn their enterprising spirit may lead them. 
We cannot enter into all his fears on this subject. The Ameri- 
cans are, indeed, using every measure, fair and foul, to equal us 
in cheapness and excellence of manufactured goods, and, we must 
add that, their efforts have not been altogether unaccompanied 
with success; still ina country of which half the soil is still to be 
cleared, where money is laid out tu so much advantage in the cul- 
ture of land, where labour is dear and capital comparatively 
small, it would be extremely unwise, and must involve considera- 
ble sacrifices, to force the national industrv into a new channel. 
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Ve this as it may, however, we cannot interfere with the internal 
policy of any state. Let us keep them out of the West Indies, 
and diminish, as much as possible, their facility of trading with 
our Eastern empire; and, then, let us mect them fairiy in the 
general market of the world. | 

Following the order we proposed, we are now to consider the 
best means of security and defence; and with the conviction be- 
fore us, that ihe Americans have resolved, sooner or later, to an- 
nex our northern provinces to their dominions, it becomes a mat- 
ter of the most urgent consideration to defeat their projects. 
Canada, they say, naturally belongs to them; and on the same 
principle they ought to have Novia Scotia, and the West India 
islands, as being very conveniently situated for the several bran- 
ches of commerce in which they wish to embark. Our business, 
however, is to anticipate them in all their plans of conquest and 
aggrandizement, for if ever they shall reduce our provinces on 
the main land, our insular colonies will be exposed to the great- 
est hazard, and our maritime superiority can no longer rest on a 
solid foundation. 

The first step, then, which should be taken for strengthening 
our American provinces, Is to increase the population, by encoura- 
ging emigrants to settle inthem. Various plans have been adopt- 
ed for this purpose, at different eras. Charters have been gran- 
ted by government for the exclusive possession of large districts, 
and, at other times, premiums have been held out to individuals 
and families, to form settlements under the immediate patronage 
of the crown. The plan adopted by the present ministers, and 
to which we alluded in the outset of the article, was to grant to 
every settier, eighteen years of age and upwards, one hundred 
acres of land in perpetuity, upon the condition that such settler 
should pay into the hands of a public agent, before leaving Great 
Britain, the sum of sixteen pounds, to be repaid to him after hav- 
ing resided for a given time in the colony. The object of this 
arrangement, it is very obvious, was in the first place, to have the 
settlers of a respectable order of men, and secondly, to prevent 
them from repairing to the United states in preference to remain- 
ing in Canada. Both these points, we are fully of opinion, deser- 
ved all the attention which was paid to them; for as the emigrants 
were to be carried out, free of expense, there can be no doubt that 
thousands would have availed themselves of the opportunity, thus 
presented, of crossing the ocean, who had no serious intention to 
continue thereafter British subjects. The author of the work 
which we are now examining, admits that this scheme appears 
well caculated for the purpose of introducing into our provinces 
worthy and respectable characters; though he is of opinion, at the 
same time, that an auxiliary measure, embracing a still lower 
class of settlers, might be safely adopted, aud he recommends 
that it should be founded on the following regulations: 
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‘‘1st. That printed proposals be circulated, stating explicitly, the 
terms of emigration. 

“2d, That all persons indiscriminately, (except notorious villains) of 
an age proper to labour, be permitted to enrol their names in lists, gra- 
tuitously prepared for that purpose; at the same time stating to which of 
the colonies they intend removing. These lists should be posted in prb- 
lic places, for the purpose of guarding against fraud, that no persons he 
permitted to leave the kingdom, if their creditors choose to affix a negative 
on the hist. 

** 3d. That the emigrants should be under martial law, but guaran- 
teed against all kind of military service, except that common to all inhabi- 
tants of colonies in the time of war; and that proper officers, civil and 
agricultural, should be appointed with a commissariat, &c. 

“4th. That the emigrants, while they remain embodied, should be 
fed at the expense of government; but, except in special cases, they 
should clothe themselves. 

‘5th. That agricultural implements should be advanced gratuitously 
by government. 

‘* 6th. That the several corps of emigrants should proceed in trans- 
ports, provided by government, to Canada, Nova Scotia, or New-Bruns- 
wick. 

‘7th. That when arrived at their destination, they should with all 
convenient speed, commence the clearance of the precise district allotted 
to them, performing the labour in a body until the whole was cleared, 
drained, and ready for culture. 

‘8th. The land when thus prepared should be divided to each by lot; 
the whole being previously surveyed, and laid out into equal shares of one 
hundred acres or more per man. 

‘“* Oth. The officers to be paid an equivalent for their superintendance, 
either out of the cleared estate, or by a salary from government. 

‘* 10th. The emigrants to be invested with their respective estates, 
tree of all fees or charges; to hold them by the tenure of free and com- 
mon soccage; and to be discharged from further services.” 

‘ The author likewise recommends that, instead of disband- 
ing soidiers at home, all regiments in future, intended to be re- 
duced, should be sent to one of the four provinces in North Ame- 
rica, particularly to Upper Canada, to clear land in the manner 
stated inthe 7th and 8th regulations, reserving to them the op- 
tion of settling on their respective a allotments, when cleared, or 
of selling their shares and returning home. There appears, at 
first view, an apparent hardship in sending men to be disbanded 
so far from their native land, after the fatigues, perhaps of a 
lengthened war; yet, as they would be left at liberty to dispose 
of their estates as soon as cleared, if they should not choose to 
cultivate them, and would thus secure a property of four or five 
hundred pounds to increase the comforts of their old age, the 
objection loses much of its force. The great advantages of em- 
ploying a regiment, as a body, in the clearance of land, and then 
dividing by lot to each man his proportional share, must occur to 
the mind the very first moment one thinks on the subject. The 
men, in such circumstances, act under authority, and the work is 
done regularly and systematically; and we all know, there are 
thousands of persons who would engage heartily in the cultiva- 
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tion of a hundred acres of cleared land, who would shrink from 
the previous labour of cutting down the trees, and of grubbing 
out the roots. At the conclusion of the revolutionary war ac- 
cordingly, when government granted certain tracts of land to par- 
ticular regiments, the ground being divided among the men in an 
uncleared state, was abandoned by the majority of them, or sold 
for a trifle; and it was only a few of the more industrious who 
cleared and cultivated their own portions, or purchased those of 
the others; on which, however, they had the satisfaction to leave 
their descendants in the condition of opulent farmers, and to see 
them spring up around them as the chief support of provincial 
independence. We may give an instance too, with which we are 
supplied in this little volume,of the rapid progress in the clearing of 
land, which is made by a body of men working in concert. The 
colony of Berbice was cleared and settied full three quarters of a 
mile into the interior, for near sixty miles extending along the sea 
coast, and the shores of the rivers Berbice and Corantain, in the 
comparatively short space of seven years. There the labour 
was performed by negroes, while that performed by whites, in a 
temperate climate, would be as three to one in favour of the lat- 
ter; besides the clearance in this instance required that, around 
every lot of a thousand acres, a dike or fosse, nine feet wide and 
six feet deep, should be dug for the purpose of draining. How 
much then might be accomplished by a body of one thousand 
men, labouring in unison; and with the certainty of a speedy re- 
compence before their eyes! We agree with the author in think- 
ing, that more land would be cleared by such a corps in one year, 
than by the same number of individuals, unorganized and un- 
controled, in the space of twelve years. In short, if govern- 
ment should ever deem it expedient to give land in America to 
the disciiarged military, there can be no doubt that it should be 
cleared by the men befere they are disombodied; for, by this 
means, the ground will, in the first place, be actually cleared, and 
secondly, there is every chance that it will be also occupied by 
those who clear it. 

« A double advantage would be gained by the country, were 
this plan adopted; the old soldier would be richly provided for 
at a very small expense, and our colonies would be furnished 
with an efficient population, who would not only be instrumental 
in defending the frontiers by their own personal bravery; but 
would also instruct the young in the use of arms. It would also 


prove an inducement to the people of this country to enter into 
the regular army, were they to see before them not only a limit 
to their service in active war, but also the means of providing for 
the wants of age, and the comfort of their surviving families. 
Had it not been for this powerful stimulus, the United States 
it is said, could not have raised an army at all; and in this par- 
ticular it would be wisdom in us to learn from an enemy, whose 
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motions we have to watch, and whose policy we have to coun- 
teract. 

“ When writing on the defence of our American provinces, 
it naturally occurs to mention the great importance of having a 
powerful fleet onthe lakes. Our failures in the last war, both on 
the ocean and in the inland seas, arose chiefly from the inadequacy 
of our means, generally considered, to encounter the enemy’s 
force, and more especially from the small number of seamen, 
either able or ordinary, on board our ships. It appears from a 
general order, issued by the commander in chief, Sir G. Prevost, 
that in the whole of our squadron, on Lake Erie, there were not 
more than fifty sailors; the crews consisting, for the most part, of 
militiamen, peasantry, and raw recruits, total strangers of course, 
to naval tactics, and to every point of seamanship. <A great mis- 
take was, no doubt, committed in 1783, by those who adjusted 
the boundaries between British and independent America, In giv- 
ing to the latter so very extensive a line of coast, and the strongest 
positions on almost all the lakes; more particularly, as a straight 
line drawn from the point at which the commissioners begun, on 
the river St. Lawrence, to that where they ended, on the Mississi- 
pl, would have shut out the Americans from these waters alto- 
gether. To give to that people the great advantages which they 
now possess, it was necessary to turn off, at a right angle, from the 
natural direction of the boundary line, the evil of which aberra- 
tion, it should seem, consists not only in opening up to our ene- 
mies the means of creating a naval power, but moreover in inter- 
posing a tongue of land, so as actually to intercept, in certain cir- 
cumstances, ‘all communication with two districts of the upper 
province. This error not having been corrected by the treaty of 
Ghent, we shall be put to the expense of maintaining a large naval 
armament to protect the Canadian frontiers, exposed as they 
must be to incessant inroads, whensoever war shall be renewed in 
that quarter of the world. 

‘‘ If Britain lose Canada,” says our traveller, ‘‘ the loss of the West 
Indies must inevitably fol'ow; and the ruin of her navy will sueceed. But 
if she well people, and thereby strengthen Canada, the West Indies wil! 
also increase in population; and wealth will reanimate the drooping com- 
merce of the realm in general. And with proper restrictions on the Aine- 
rican fisheries, the provinces may yet bear up for a short time, without 
feeling the direful effects of the treaty of Ghent. However, if America 
should think proper again to declare war, the British nation is faithfully 
exhorted not to conduct another contest on the principles by which the 
last was regulated; and not again to make peace until she can coerce the 
enemy into an abandonment of the whole line from St. Regis in the river 
St. Lawrence, to the Lake of the woods, including also Lake Michigan 
and the Michigan territory, and insisting on the Americans retiring from 
the waters of the rivers and lakes, a few miles into the interior. All that 
portion, tuo, of the district of Maine, extending from the Grand Lake 
in New-Brunswick, in a straight line, to the river Chandiere in Lower 
Canada, ought also to be secured: or, if thought more advisable, a straight 
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80 COLONIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


line may be drawn from the confluence of the rivers Piscatagnis and 
Penobscot in Maine, tothe same river Chandicre, and downthe Penob- 
scot to Castine, continuing it out at sea to the Isle Haute. This would 
include an important coast, well stored with islands and harbours.” 

“ The opportunity, we apprehend, has gone by for making 
these desirable arrangements as to the boundaries, and there is 
unquestionably some rational ground for regret, that among the 
British commissioners at Ghent, there was not one intimately ac- 
quainted with the topography of the country concerning whose 
destinies they were appointed to deliberate. Much disappoint- 
ment is accordingly felt in the provinces, and the best informed 
pcopie there hesitate not to assert that their interests have either 
not been understood or miserably neglected, in framing the late 
treaty. We do not hold ourselves competent to judge on such 
matters; but we can feel no hesitation in concurring with the sen- 
sible and patriotic writer who has suggested these remarks, in the 
opinion, that there is no people on earth who will so readily as the 
Americans, take advantage of an oversight, and that, in short, 
Great Britain never had an enemy more to be dreaded. 

“ We give the author thanks for the pains which he has 
taken to rouse the attention of the public to this most important 
subject. He has stated facts strongly and fearlessly, and evidently 
too with the feelings of a man who loves his country. Perhaps 
he docs not perceive, as clearly as he ought, the difficulties which 
are to be surmounted in the creation of a new system; and scems 
occasionally to forget, tuat it is the duty of governments rather te 
guide than excite every impulse on the part of the people. We 
concede to him, at the same time, that cmiyration at present would 
be a national blessing, and that of all parts in the world, Canada is 
the colony to which it ought to be directed.” 

A fellow snatched a diamond ear-ring from a lady; but it 
slipping through his fingers, and falling into her lap, he lost his 
booty. The doubt was, whether it was a taking from her person. 
How frivolous! was there not plainly an assault, and an intention 
to rob? But there are many of the like quirks and frivolities in 
our law. 

Ships, in most languages, are females, and they speak of 
them as such; is it not then absurd to give them the names of 
men, as Atlas, Ajax, Royal George, &c.? and will it not occasion 
often strange solecisms in the language of mariners? 

Our Bibles mostly preserve the different cases of the plural 
English pronoun ye and you; and our grammarians also attend - 
to this, Why then will not people conform to rule, and write 
grammatically, and use ye for the nominative case! 











































ADIEU TO THE MUSE. 


Written after reading Vilton’s Penseroso. 


HEncr, now the poet’s life forlorn, 
Of Vanity and Fancy born, 
*Tis but a wild, dclusive joy, 
And shall no more my peace annoy. 
Find out, oh muse, some garret high, 
Where sits the bard with haggard eye. 
There Poverty his bosom wrings, 
And the starv’d cricket nightly sings. 


By dying coals I see him sit, 


With naught to warm but sparks of wit. 


See him, with hunger how perplex’d, 
Or how with sonnets he is vex’d. 

I hear the girl, by landlord sent 

To dun him for his quarter’s rent: 
But though he givesa muse’s note, 

It will not stop her cursed throat. 


No, no, sweet muse, I guit the train; 
No more I’1] sing the tuneful strain. 
Without a sigh I quit the hill, 

The painted mead, the babbling rill: 
The rustling trees, the nodding grove, 
Where oft in rhyme I wrote of love. 
No more | dream of maidens fair, 
With azure eyes and auburn har; 

Of youthful nymphs, whose sad disdain, 
Has waken’d all my bosom’s pain, 
(Though all the pain was in my pen; 
But teil not this, sweet muse, again.) 
No more Vl! watcd the midnight of, 
Biting my nails in rhyming toil; 
Calling on every muse and grace 

But for an hour to take my place, 
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POETRY. 


And write some soft and tender sonnet 

Od lady’s eye-brow or her bonnet; 

Nor call on Love to cast his dart, 

And wound some fair one’s throbbing heart, 
Who so afflicts this breast of mine, 

That I can neither sleep nor dine. 


So pretty muse, pray take your flight; 
Away you go this very night. 
Though we have pass’d bright hours together, 
And this is cursed chilly weather, 


Yet tramp you must before I waver, 


Seduced again by your palaver. 

But come, thou judge, sedate and sage, 
Come, and unfold thy learned page. 
On! how shall I thy name invoke? 
Chief justice, or my master Coke! 
Whose ancient visage is so rough 

To me it seems quite in a huff. 

Thy wig and gown tell what thou art, 
And terrors strike within my heart. 
Thy firm fix’d eye and scowling frown, 
Are quite enough to knock one down: 
I do confess I’ve been a truant, 

But prythee take a milder view on’t. 
Think, judge, how many a Caroline, 
A Susan, Sall, and Emmeline, 

Trip by the door, and with a look, 
Entice us from thy crabbed book; 
Which is the very sort of writing, 
That Job did wish his foe inditing; 
For all the plagues which he did bear, 
With thy perusal can’t compare:— 

I mean, to youths of ardent heart, 

By thy commands compell’d to part 
With all the sports of opening age, 
The turf, the dance, the mimic stage: 





POETRY. 


To study quirks and find out tricks, 

Each morn and eve of hours full six, 

Six hours to sleep, and four to pray, 

Is what thou orderest every day. 

But two to eat, whate’er the food, 
Sour-crout, accurst, or beef-steak, good. 
Then—lest our trade, with plots so thick, 
Should headlong drive us to Old Nick,— 
What time is left—in spite of qualms, 
Must all be spent in singing psalms. 

Why Satan fled from David’s fiddle, 

Has long been deem’d a puzzling riddle: 
But Shakespeare’s page will make it plain, 
And Avon’s aid I ne’er disdain. 

Old Nick was full of plots and wiles, 

All which he scorn’d to cloak with smiles; 
He had no “ music 1n his soul;”’ 

His feelings he could ne’er control; 

But lawyers better act their part, 

They seem to iove the tuneful art; 
Though discord is the darling stream, 
Which floats their barks to wealth and fame. 
Thus ’tis we say, though quite uncivil, 

A GUNNING LAWYER BEATS THE DEVIL! 


Give ear, Lorp Cox, to what I sing! 
Take what a truant fain would bring, 
Exert the force to thee belongs, 

Protect thy son—and burn his songs: 

In silken stvings his muse, oh! bind: 

Be to his Fair a little kind: ' 

To reading grave restrain his rage, 

And chain him to thy gr:immest page. 

Not fee-less then his days may pass, 

When he forgets each smiling lass, 

And stead of frowns, and blush and dimple, 
He dreams of fees—in tail or simples 
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POETRY. 


Thee, Common Law, in days of yore, 
To that grave wizard. Strupy, bore, 
In Albion’s great Eliza's reign, 
Nor was such mixture held a stain. 
Oft in the Pleas and in the bench,* 
With eager feet he sought the wench: 
And there he strove her heart to woo, 
And did what every judge should do.t 
Then through the realm he spread your names. 
Notwithstanding proud king James. 


Come, steadfast judge, so wise and grave. 
And bring both Butler and Hargrave; 
With sheets about the folio size, 

And notes to please the student’s eyes: 
Black-letter type, and Norman French. 
Which erst was used on the bench. 

Or rather cheer the weary way, 

With such a guide as Mr. Day. 
Come, but keep thy frowning state, 

Or I, again, in rhyme shall prate. 

Give me thy mind, thy piercing look, 
That I may understand thy book, 

And, kept within my office still, 

Study myself “ to marble,” tll, 

“ With a sad, leaden, downward cast,’’ 
T am a limb of law at last. 


* C. P. and B. R. 

+ Alluding to the answer which lord Coke made to king James, upon 
being asked whether certain oppressive exactions, which were about to be 
levied by royal authority, would be legal. All the other judges replied 
that the King’s will was law; but Coke sturdily said, that when the cause 
came before him as a judge, he would do what a judge ought to do.—Scris- 
LERUS. 

{ Here I apprehend our author hath reference to master Day, of 
Connecticut, a right worthy son of the law, who hath lately put forth a 
new edition of Co. Lilt., enriched with a commentary which bears a 
goodly testimony of his patient labour and learned reading. —ScripLeRvs. 










































































POETRY. 


Then come again, with, in thy hand, 
Ejectments ’gainst my neighbour’s land, e 
And plenteous suits, with good retainer, if 
Bout ’states in fee or in remainder. 
Next, teach me all thy tricks of art, 
And from thy court I’]l ne’er depart. 
Give me to know these wiles of trade, 
And then, by Jove, my fortune’s made. 
Teach me, while clients on me gape, 
While judges take their custom’d nap— 
While culprits list with eager hope, 
And Ketch prepares the slipp’ry rope, 
While wearied jury’s sidelong glance 
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Announce th’ expected sheriff’s dance— 

Teach me to talk, though right or wrong, 

With blushless face and flippant tongue, 

Of jointures, gaolers, ipso facto, oh 
Of writs for debt, or parco fracto, a 
Of habeas corp. ad prosequendum, 1 


Or caught some knave, ad respondendum, 
Cui in vita, custom, cucking, 

More scemly, now, ’tis call’d a ducking; 
Of nudum pactum, levant couchant, 

Of vagrant beasts, or maidens flippant; 
Of strolling rogues who hen-roosts rob, 
Or villains dire who pay the mob. 


But chief of all, oh! with thee bring 
“ Him that you soars on golden wing.” 
Let him but hold the tempting fee, 
And lll ne’er plead a double plea; 
THEE Client oft, the crowd among, 
I’}] seek amid th’ exchange’s throng, 
And missing thee, I’ll walk or hop, 
Right straightway to the barber’s shop;* 


* Here and in other parts of this delectable performance, it seemetb 
that our author hath laid his scene in one of the southern cities. But since 
this poem was writ, divers changes have occurred there, at which his heart 
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Here I'll behold thy undrawn purse, 

My &Aonorarium to disburse. 

Like boys, who by the gutter’s side, 
With lifted hands, and jaws stretch’d wide, 
Watch the bright pennies turning round, 
And wish, yet fear them on the ground. 
Oft too, as in my office, near, 

Our crier’s Stentor voice I’ll hear— 

“ Court met—oh yes—oh yes—oh yes,” 
My client’s cause to curse or bless. 

Or, if the judges do not sit, 

At home, I'll frame the wily writ: 

And teach the knaves to pay their losses, 
Or else beware of lawyers’ crosses, 

But if I get not fee diurnal, 

GIVE ME SUBSCRIBERS TO MY JOURNAL. 


Far from all rude resort of men, 
Save the rough tip-staff now and then, 
Or the grim gaoler’s glad report, 

« Defendant, now sir’s safe in court,’ 
May I at last, in weary age, 

Find out the judge’s “ hermitage.”’ 

“ Where I may sit, and rightly spell” 
Which cause is bad, and which is well. 


would greatly rejoice, if he were now living. It 1s true, that at the shop 
here alluded to, shaving doth continue to be carried on as it was in his 
time; for there is no lack of beards, whatever may be said of brains, in 
the saidtown. The street, however, is no longer adorned with the stately 
edifice, which was the admiration of all who travelled in those parts; it 
hath been rased to the very foundation. but it cannot be said now, as it 


was writ in the days of merry king Charles, 


Undone, undone, the lawyers are, 


Since Charing-Cross hath tumbled down, 


sith they have erected another house, under the brow of a hill, lest justice 
might be stared out of countenance by the monstrous doings of wicked 
men, of which our author had a perilous experience. —ScRIBLERUS. 








POETRY. 


And where, without the lawyer’s strife, 
My income settled is for life. 
These things, judge Coke, oh! deign to give, 
“ And I with thee will choose to live.” 
cP SEDLEY. 


THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS.* 


UNncRUMBLED yet, the sacred fane uprears 
Its brow majestic in the storm of years; 
Time has but slightly dar’d to steal away 
The marks of beauty from its columns gray; 
Each sculptur’d capital in glory stands, 
As once the boast of those delighted lands, 
Nor barbarous hand has pluck’d their honours down, 
Some baser monument of art to crown. 


Girt with the sculptur’d deeds achiev’d of yore, 
That once the vision saw but to adore, 
Rich with the proud exploits of Athra’s son, 
And lofty conquests by Alcides won, 
The splendid pile still claims a holy fear,— 
The passing pilgrim pauses to revere, 
The pensive poet views its columns proud, 
And fancy hears again the Anthem loud 
From kindling bards that once arose on high, 
A tuneful chorus trembling on the sky. 


The, inner shrine no more protects the slave, 
No more the holy wails th’ opprest can save, 
No more the wretch protecticn there can claim, 
And live secure in Theseus’ honour’d name; 
Sunk are his honours, in oblivion’s tomb, 


His deeds forgotten in a night of gloom, 


* The temple of Theseus, at Atliens, is one of the most beautiful 


and entire remains of ancient architecture. It was once a sanctuary for 
slaves, and men of mean condition. It is now a church, dedicated to St. 
George, and revered as much as ever by the Athenians. See Potter, 
Stuart and Revett. &c. Kc. 
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POETRY. 





No more he shines, Athena’s glowing star, 
Friend of the wretch, and pattern of the war. 


To holier uses rise those walls on high, 
And holier anthems murmur on the sky, 
The shrine is crumbled to its native soil, 
And Pagan grandeur given to the spoil; 
No worshipp’d Theseus decks the beauteous fane, 
And none prolong to him th’ adoring strain, 
A Christian temple now, it proudly spreads 
Its Dorian pillars’ venerable heads, 
Devoted still to worship and to heaven, 
To purer skies and holier creed ’tis given; 
And, oh! may thus the Christian worship shine 
O’er the wide world in every Pagan shrine! E. 
New York, 19th Sept. 1816. 


TO MYRILLA, 
Who contemplated her prospects in life through a gloomy vista. 


Where’er thou mov’st full many an eye 
Glistens with beams of ecstacy; 
And oft the deep-drawn sighs proclaim, 
The nymph whose charms each youth inflame. 


No envious gnomes thy peace invade, 
No treacherous vows to thce are paid; 
lor thee no anguish points its sting, 
Nor floats thy name on slander’s wing. 


Then why should sorrow’s sadd’ning gloom, 
O’erspread with care thy beauty’s bloom? 
Why should distrust thy bosom move— 

Thy gentle bosom form’d for love? 


a SEDLEY. 


ON A BAD POET. 


HERE lies a poor fellow, who once was a poet! 


9 392 


“ Aye, a very floor fellow—‘ be quiet, I know it. 
ORLANDO 





